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Africa 

w. An:iii.ilu: fir 1 ■ tic Vnum Mnvs- 
incut in .Vic- ' i > • • I- 1 

P. Ill'll. Stiu\i>\ /(’>■ it C'll'lUliuil in 

Hot .Hit'll .?-» 

Arl 

(. Ci Hi-..- .i(i>.l I I iiijh:- 
Kml .Sr Inillci I lawahl sci»n 
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('wotinitntn -l a 700 

fc'. Wind, (itmi;i<inc • / •n//»r*M .. 7ui» 
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liloumplii unit [Slemiiiri 

A. Uahoreko. /. I. ilnniii .. 7U(i 

U. CaHnil. (initii Takes ( oinonnij .. 707 
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V. Hell ini' rlIJilori l.in^hml ilaprAv 

1 c* h i e.s /unii/iitit < ■ , .. •. 700 

P. H. labalnu 1 : Deino, do (tin.ainuini .. 72K 

j. MalthaII■Ciimu'.ill. I!unit as \lilini>v 
Commandei 707 

J. Mcinljes: (icncr,il Louis Botha .. 72') 

P. D. Patolmi Cutout,i Slot :n .. 72X 

I. V. Simon I Editor i. The Pujict.i of 

V/veuw (ii\,iit Volume 2 .. 7o7. 

B. S. Smith: Hut .l/nm i .-f* Friends .. 72'» 

f'ltiiun 

R. Akultiy.iwa; Kapou .. 701 

J. Amado: Dona riot ami llo Two 

Husbands 701 

R. Croft-Cooke: llxlhs ..701 


f. Ililn . i.iiriru x^nr ui-n ir^vo » ■ ■ ■ 

FI .Id i nek : u ir sind lackvbgcl baby ! .. 
I'. Mac I my iv: Dance the Dtnwc 
F. Mallci-Joiit: Lit Altman de papier .. 
V. Mi'lnm.r fhira for Lore .. 

V. P.n.il Vihtni ,K i•!■«’/ .. •• 

I Pam. t nit:•lelln 

I. SlallmJ: Collet fed Stories .. 

I-. T u*»ll> : Fin vet's in ilic Door .. 

H. Willi.iiiKon . C otlrcml Nature Stmies 

distort 

\V. j Hi'Iiv.mhj I'cnitc and the Defense 
ol Hi intl'licun Liheitv .. 

P. Bui l-o. I he Heiiiiisuince Seme of the. 
Past 

I I (irainl. hi. Mommsen. H.-J. Itvidilurdt 
and I- Wolt. The German Hvsi.Uttntv 
In lliila 

I*. Hollm.mil. II nleisland. Stnalsslreieh. 

AIh Hint 

II. Sclicitriu ilitlilnr): Dcntschrr Wider- 
stand /u.Vf-/«y-t 

I .sivi »nil C'rinii 1 

A. I nine, fes Flies . 

I*. I siurie ■ 'll inland Yard 

M. Zander IEd ; ton: What's IVran}: with 
ihi tan . 

I.ilersiturc simi Criticism 

M Bcj.i {L'tliion* i'iiyiinia Woolf: To the 
Lighthouse 

W. R. Davis i l'tliion: The Works of 
Thomas l. ampion 

H. B tiarlan l: Schiller the Dramatic 
Writer 

B. Iini»iin: The Complete Masques 
Yevgeni Zamyatin: A Soviet Heretic 


\ tvi. Nra.iy: iiim t nuts and History 
F. I'. Newell: Itoyal Cheek Portrait Cob,. 

i. PimI cons: Coins in flisiorv 

\ \\ PoiiKom: The White'ltihbi, n ' 
U S Ven mall; Cm rent Coins nl ^ 
It mid 

IMiilnsiipliy 

A (.'mini: Karl Mars ei Friedrich £„ ■ 
M l .nicault: IAirheoloair da Snv„j ," 
I Mcs/iii-os; Mont's Thenrv of Atlemie 

Poetry 

I* Dale. Mm ml Fire 

1. Hamilton: I he Visit .. I 

(i Hughes; Neighbours .. 

(.«. M.icHctli: The llnmint'Cone . j 

Polilies nnd World Alfiiirw 

N. Bcntvsieh: Israel: Two Fateful V,-a 
VV. lisirdelt: Tjiconntcr with the Midi 
Fast 

t' H Dodd and M. J 7 . Sales: Israel m 
the A mb World .. 

\S I. I'Himaii: The Insnrn’t limmii . 
W Hay lor: Httssia and the IPm-/,f 
I. K'niche: The Second Arab .-(u'dirno; 
V. I. L enin: C'ollerted Works Vol 43 
H Neai th'dilor): The Seventh Day . 

Religion j 

D P. (ii siy: The tine and the Many i 
.1 Kal/ingcr: Introduction to Clnistuim 
P Teillnrd de Chardin: Let Me Eip/* 
A V idler: .-I Variety of Catholic Modal 
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Librarians 


UNIVERSM’V C'OU.EGE 
CORK 
unn/titv 

met.rv CArAiciciLfi n 
ni.PlUV i <vi Al(KiUM{ rrniitied las 
i*cn I'nSi m l<»Lltii« Lil«*n. • tsprii-. 
inc: t uulmninn it ctvrni.il. rrrW- 

{ ua in * l■ nitio s-lt «n Urte.ircb 

MUlf.i' -*p«.r.ni.tf *n Lumpli-lr m pui- 
tl,l iK*cil»iuiaii nl n I Ihrort would iw 
all .td/amjRt' lnlcif'-i In nnj pructlc'i 
hno*3rJir . ul iuitihii|ef dci-lopmcPl* 
within iliu unr.M of Linmry ucceMioniBa 
ini nulQfluirfl dctnuble 
landMUicn tlwuld li* ar.iduiiin. DJ(- 
fc'iblt w»li I Itvat. quail lien Hans. hi<l 
the main aunhulcs irqutrw .'if MlltiU- 
nwini and Mlllliuinro to w»-rk ro< u anil- 
able tsmdUluto ihoir nouin pe pKurnc'i 
ul nroninilon u» ihr P»« ol <^>luio»i«.cr 
nlimn rnif i-i o*" S S • J Ii. 

»ipun llir iJiiaf i*i HU2" in ti.7’.' p’«' 
eliiid ulluw.mcv- jnrirni™* 

cam'i|uii«i> ppn.iun icliemv >d' n>n- 
i-mun in/ ffiniiniiaimn ol » 
iBiV'.iro-irre pollen . .... 

Aftylirutlon «rmi v* ;'o« , 

Unc coin ol « leiif 1 nl apfituiipij KlvIiu 
lull dcliitlt nl cau.fi inJ qii.illneailnM 


jlflh. . ‘Bullfq aiMtf 


IIIC iv qnlics CAT A. I OOUL ASSIST- 
AN I'. Suund Archive!, tlccoidlni 3n 
vice*, hadlo UrpanmclH in I on Jen 

S ikh!) Include Cdtjloiulna nnd Indci- 
J tn- (tcordlrm aciecscd tot men- 
libn In lint BBC Sound Archives. In- 
ehidlnii analMlny and iiimmirmn* in- 
liirnmllun eoix-rinfl i wide r^utc ot 
recorded nuU/lnl of ill ivpct Cor u»c 
In brujdcaii prair^mmca, where netev 
nty cail(«uij Inrecrnctliin tram reiei 
cn:e iou/ii.1. nnd [n'.carwltnii rcucri 
low u tvileniillc caciloiue. AHSilnc 
in lupeimlon ol Junior iinff eniwtd in 


Archivists 


WEST SUSSEX COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

wi&r HccoHn on-it'E 

ASSIsrvNT ARCHIVIST AP US 
■ti.l'U 10 Ci.TTd! 

Apn'tculltv thnllld lie arvdliules Prefer- 
nly lht\ nhould hold lUe Dipiumo lei_ 


AUTdfillAVII lessen, mnniucrlpiv. uocu- 
mcnlt in ail flcldi. aouahi and Mold. 
Single uomj. collceilons,. corropoii- 
3cnivi. Caiafojuet jMued. Konneih \v 
Rcndcll. bis nrliiof Uuitd, Somcrvllk'. 


woiklni lot ifaU dlsperienci ot cm 
louring or of precjie uriilni him ill 
oraalnj wnd g rraionahia giuadvd or 
trolog. Boma knoirleduc ot - foreign 
lancuagei and a ■eneral Inieruii (a 


tnrihri uerulls or she non m»y he 
OBIjIncd from ihi Counu Aroh|vl,t, and 


■■ ll.iw IO mi- 11 . |*.ur ,\IIIO|lliinill.' , .T 
•.lure. | r|.-i nil n.,n. Jv Lull SJrd 

Shirt, ,Nii, S'.>rh. N.V. 


lyploi- Boms kooiricduc ot ■ foreign completed apuligailuni. with ibc ns met 
lancuagei oiu a leneral Imeruii In nt two rnfereri, vbonld be ml to tin 

S idlo programme! arc deiirnblc. SnV.ry T'crk or the Council. Courtly Hull. Ctir- 

1.041 ttnur be h'Sher If quallllc.itWni ehoic. bt .ltd Amuii. lSr70 
oxcepilaniU tu-£AI to tl.d'T miilmum —---- 


(•RAVI-.s. Hiding. Aidingion, il O. E 
Mitte-l. J. Lnidnjy. Sal lid. god sgn 
idn. |tr«M-l uiplen. letiers. Ac. worried 
—Suutlit NulUv W (Jllidrvul, Bd.. 
lOHuon. N.S. 

I VMM I i« loniuel C tuirks Dcrham 
Altlfntr ot • A Coli.iuv for Ihc 1,\ecu. 
ii.mi- ". I'uiioiiiiHe Muud/ino, Summer 
Id;-’ Jrrti;> Wood. 71 Si. Miirk* l‘l»ce. 
, New v .nk r u> u.ito.i. II s.A. 
d A-NII-.s JOYCE. t'irsi Jiifl (united edl* 

linn*, mum copm. preienigupa ..ooD. 

i&< Iciiov. mnttibi. lo fierlodlcgli, 
Ac. ii.iiiilu.-• iIkiiUv Noble. 24 UUul. 

f.lTl'tUM J 'Uui.U\|i N IS and Mnnii. 

flssj 

llorik Adi t "line*. .17 Lowlnrdl HOJi. 

Ur.InVlNf. 1 locMvrlBftl MS-, Duoln, 
V' L-uih: lirui hyii.m, .Smceii. Occuli $7; 
fjciugrurrui t.M Criilde liimboli blBiil- 
fkniiM In find tiunaiKcb, SV^I'.O Hon 


Mi.in. ds. lluMl SJtd 

V. 

Aidlngion, il II. 8- 


lull iJcl. 111 * nl caiifi »nJ qii.'llljeailoiw 
1 Ih-inld be sem ill Hie Uiuarlun. UHheaMv 
itillrgc. CA|h. Ivom vvlmni turlhc< del ilia 

• nut Be ubi Mined, tlwdne **w lor orpil. 

e«u.»i»- imii J«ig. '-v. 0 -. __ 

VVFST RIDING 
COUNTY. COUjNCII. 

.-(rUNIl l.lllll ARY 

• <c ‘‘ no V,Ls^V , ^H x vT l L ^ M 

J® 

I R AH I AN lb mke ellJ.llf "I n nr* K>- 
»i«i lo l*c UL-.Bl'tPed jointly nllli Ine 
‘ lidiicnwn llcpuilmunl. nnj ot g»t I orr.l 
HlSiOi* vcchoo of ihc C mmli I'pnj'* 
Till* p"*i mfei* jiohi teopi! far inllia- 
tl*e and viir ciplotirtion ol pi«ft«iunui 

‘^iolsrt AP IVtv ai.STS 10- (JjftWV 
Apphdmii «"si bf t InfCereJ Mb- 
f.vun< with app< 0 |irl(ir <t | ^>' r t , . c “i u ",“ 
■ndfnr • Miteilcrke l-tji foilhoi tltwlls 

P'OMtL gpplv in Uw tnomv llhimijn. 
toimiy. I itv-iry Itft.dqu.i-ie'n. Jtaloe 
L.idi. WnkBtieW. 

WILTSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

. TH AILhK l.Cllft SKI AM 
BWINtlflN AlthA 

Al*4*l4f'-VIMONS inmcd Iiimii tlwiercd 

I Jtmiiiini or llw*i WlW bJic .cumuli ltd 
Ib.aiy AmVwIhIWi* Hvul Jt eaUin.rulltin 
Sqldry : Sfurulul Swle 1%' ,!•» CI.S73 per 
. 'aDiiuDi . ... . 

Ajipheiliap forni ind deialfi Ji«n> 
HobpIv Llliinrijn. Motmnei Sl»e«. Tro». 

. , Midge. Wlltoll ire. 

BRITISH JNSTITl/rfe OK 
MANAGEMENT' 

TUP- BHITi-Sir INSinxnii OP MAN 
AUtJwIf NTS liigl-Iran|0g llbrnit nM In 
formation'JerticH icaurn qnoll"-- 
RARIANi tor Uw foltowinE two. 

tU MVNIOIl LIBRARY AV 
to M mppnilble lor retarding oiiiik >n 
- .formation within the Maiwjwincni Educw 
lion Inroitmilion Unit THero ne born 
• po pi paler ana Hlccsbo dfiiemnuUoa of m 
foisuiloa pascnihltiln. Jn , ihB - .pul 
i . aHhoagh the immedlurq ssuk. M, to eubjiu. 
-, .aadoc Hie couree mawtld (illllilni > Mint. 

^tENLOU^TlBRA^Y AMISTAhTT 
-. to be ickpanasbla tor. recoidlint eoBJiden- 
• . tut coruulihpcy Udoimatlan rriihln im 
I* 1 ManiBCnteni OoMuHIng Sorrlee* Infoi- 
Malian Bill car. Tibi pan .will attq Uj* 
reive the um ora imndiird relrtaiil viko- 
Ifolonr to update IM. expand «6 euiijai 
'■ 'co^ssdlBaK indexing iysrwan, 

■ TRe riteegwul enodldak* trill, bo rouna 
- qoiiiHed ubmilan*; men or. women. In- 
' Mm|ed:ia gjiinlng unerKMa Hi'hondiian 
mdoaftnneju liWanvattaa jind do*e . _ 
'"*« re|n«ol icotiBiquR.-. TteM; bOWI W 
fo'MuVi- gefe^wl Hudtnil 
bonpiei|oa-iijeit viixUea iMi mower and 
' tat gre. iheretora: frUlmt u» aeeepi njipll. 
.cations ntmri uttfjleanw ,wbo ace noi m 
dnalifUOL .. *tNS 1 m l*ry U Uetwtta EI.IOO 
and jiljvte rocordtai w ago, qnaiifiea. 
■ iloei* iWa. tMOUtnte. 

, pl tale .Vitale oj teUphoiK tor oppl 

' IMP ih« Rim Olfitit, &rlii>. 

'alnuiq.. of ,i MdnpMraeni. Nijua 
. _ .teat: Lonaoo. -WC. 

plKJtrc number dl-401 


K r annum ngtarlei to he merer.ted in 
ly, I4T0. Write for applicntlun form 
Conrloalng addretoed fMltciui .enwlope 
and nuMlpg rctarene* 70.uIlsA TLR.i 
W Appolnmienii IXparimenr. BBC. 
Uodon w.| a IAA. tn July Sib 


Public and University 
Appointments 


v wr*ST iNt/rEs 
° { 

tn ihi ureal of LHUguage nnd 
Middle llogllah Uierqiuic. Soma quullfi- 
etsian ot imeroii Ip u»ih Ccnsurv Cnglitli 
Nitralure would alto b< welflome. sjlari 
Scale: fil.SJO-Ll.trJO n.j. C'nlU iilio-.v 
“n c . fl - *;_^-S.U. ntmfly pjinuci; srlen- 
Dlul Hud* lajve. 

Csaimi-d unplicnlioni Hie eunlcd atm 
Inn lhito. referret by Jl .July. Io70. by 

P inoirt Iking m ike Amerlcji .md the 
t rlmtnn Drew so Hegl»ii«r, Uniu'-jliv al 
in* Weal Indie*. Klngiron 7 iuiujla., 
”•1 v lin d }>y nil oibnrt in fmer-uniiec 

( ty Counoll. BU/Ul Toil.nl.uni COurl 
load. Loadon IV l P OD'f Fur I her M rr|. 
culam Qbi Muablc tlrclluily. _ 

TECHNICAL TRANSLATOR 

Up Id £1,7311 

A nutm trade and amplnyer* uiueto- 
siijn H unt of the lurjrcti icrtncv bited 
inoimrlc* alvea njvlcc ic. mumber fl/iPJ 
'Y2L 2. P 1 ,* »*rtei» ol rnbiterg Irfeludiiu 

Induilrlal wljiloiu. Uide. termnnieijl. 
4n, J _ It reoi.lrei a 

0[ , FRQNCVl and 
tHiKM AN icaii. artlcley and lutkilci Intu 
Eogllib. lo replace in* orciens Incuru- 
bcu wbo it reiltlna. . Ip addliloa in 
liiinilalliig, ihr dnllef nlll reaulre ahliliy 
ta prccSj. ahtirud and yioiK wllhoul dlove 
MnnUTob. Candidjticn ihould bo>'3.1.. 
M-i.L. or honpurs graduaiei. with English 
Al Inefr mother loague, and hn*«. a b..ok- 
gromul ol eammercinL and/or technical 
evnorltncc Typuia atHbiy an nttll Othu 
iinauiMi especially RnslLan of Malign. 
UMtul bm noi eucniial. al help may Uo 
n*en to Mam three. Snlnry nogoilable hut 
nrabgbty <u Indlnied ioMlton London. 
UdQNqiu holldaVt nfld nfaid.bnaflia. 

Further Information proMied by M.S4-- 
Kill be MIL if you provide ,\0i»f name 
nnd addren. br telephoning 61-flU.IM4 
Of writing to D. R..U. Bonnoll quoitllg 
rdertru.oj.s iMi. Your enquiry will be 

1 ".j2S.C* , '&uutiemaM Coniulu'nto la 
Human RcsonrcM, 17 Straiion Sired. 
London. W.I.- 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
HALIFAX 

«ai; ti.s’ji 

APPl ICATtONS njr Um abare PUST 
jwln.lird trom OR.vnUATLS, pre¬ 
ferably #uii otporlcnu of aidnvi! ad- 
mjnblr.ii Ion, and/or ilia Arclilvev 
piplom.i. bur appliMUon* will l*e mn- 
iidi-red imm Unite with no dipyrkncs 
Who wnh tu become Arehlmi*. Sturiliii 
poim of salary aeale. accordingly. 


»l MS* coil nun aupiicniigi 
‘^ r f nini. evao when ilitnlraicd 
j-am as kvhar yucd.—witham Kemp- 
bi Poke Slteci. BC-i • 


flv-'i*' 1 , It- tind tiensures. S.V^I‘,0 Bos 

•• Tiiiyi' SicIVu KtuKY'' iitamion 
« ni.ck. la«ni 101.4.—oner! to s 
131 Nev - 


Books drid Prints 


■*-• * i*yUAHIAfi and 
Si L(iM.ilANl) IIIIUK-S. All snbjecu 


Pf., S.W.X ,;r f Si& na - ^ loml. llorow:*. I „nUun. Mb. 

■vSSi’LJHi CTHS, JSt & n i$' si.r^ndSn. °v?5 


wunicu 4111*1 lur i-.uc .S|M*lnll*li in bis- 
ru.k, law. crlmlnuluBy, fnictuhi|i)' und 
polliit* Tin* month'ii bulletin mull 
able un tcttli'l .<i binnipiN] enrvlupa 
Library a no indutulul iimuiiki wel- 
edme.—D A Vi: l unnlnis, Il (loulding 
loiul. Ilo'nw.-y. I union. Mb. 

AW uui ii*v ny. i.uti _ - i-oiiai pook 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE 


Will trarel to joiiefli.—Mill Holmden, 
Trl.: l orron Ucnham JSJ. 
bCLT7U.STk prorevslobm typing Kalher- 
InaJhMer^Oj Crotrenor Avenue, NJ 

® r 'oi!S5o A X ,w " A,e ' nroM - 

fAPB (Ctpiding, transcribed, atncral iyp. 
r \WNII, impeccable and prompt: oaf 

P S£K1 'noad^StriBofl 
a,,W,on 81 

T S, ly . un |br n LouW , i aK 
^Irntto." W““ W P,rk ‘ * na " > °'' 

P mm A ,^. R a ^ J> p,st ' SWBeiPed 

MSS, sbeu! and offloe procedure. oJfiua 

sasnsla n 

ol 

emcieni, weorale aha (mi typing «f 
Kllpil, ' tepoiu, nccounla^—-36 Baker 

..sir«u. w>- oj-WvBisr. _ 


Um Avenue. Uego Park 
Clly. N V 11 J’4 
XJLL'ItlbliF. tUTTLE 


cull'Iiiuuf. tom 

ot hlC ana Kobrr 
e Tree Bouei | 
'Pile Weil till 

(Thpk.nlu 
oj*. nooks 
cnisiOUiie lor Ihc 
reniH.ndcf* —btha 
Witgltv'* BnOke Cl 




I Clur HOD 

B? IB 10 


Witjk'> BnftU Ch.-ipeltoWfl. She 
Ri.'LfYANl tnilllfl and u/>fiu'nt o<u 
pratnu tneleiy.-—TUfir Society, on Jdtiei 
Shan's Csruvon ol Dreams,,Oengon 

KVTCW .HOORN JM qshors bol 
Levip, D.Otiipn St.; Loudon, 



Personal 


( nf lied lor th* 
ifMT at assistant (a the Keeper of 
: .Vsw’e Awhlsea. Salary wiuim 

l«l» *1^15 by UO to ei,US. Appoiup 

mem wiUooflimenw on i Qctotui, I WTO, 

<t r .«* .Won bfier >■ possible. 
Awlldatlnoa. wHk tumee and pMmhu 
* noro itsan ih ret rolercet to UpU 

b® L * tt, ’ ry - “I"' 

—T:-—-----ui!_' 

VICTORIA HISTORY OF 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Assistant eiiui 

nu'.ibDbld be 
J br B'rtlaifd M 

Of ’Hi 


Educational Courses 


B2yO v AT HOME FOH O.C.B, O gild 


jo. Sarpi n>gb. 




Theatres and Exhibitions! 

mm 


Pfeansn IL, r . 


■B 


^7Tr y#- ' n i i' , . i r3ij 


N. 

Mil ^stg. Kings 

BN JOY“VniTING 7-TTwn write 
nrobi. . Bend for n'rffn'J JJrffld 
(irceJ aiiuiijqi coimsleu anroria 
. tor hcgimifli* or «Mierlrneed.~Wi 
Ring (TL.Si C'tun. Craven Aran, 
bite 



immediate advances 

ARE STILL AVAILABLE 1 

, •• tSQtoilbfiOO 
, ..No S^ur'rty ^epiJifil . 

REGIONAL TftU8T LTD, 

K C'lidurd Mrci, New Uondhifocl. 
-. tondon. W;l. 

. Toj.: 01-734 5983 or 39H ! 



(. w 



. .V- 
i". ..r, 

■ , ;.i'itV*#'-^ ; = 



ease 





and the serious ease 


SOTRF nvi 

L/V/ JL JL 1 1 J M 3 1 |Tn his i if n hu jmhlishcU in ihu 

34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON KaLZ - uTc dcba'e’Sbi.uiTr 

W1A2AA behvccnj Ihe Two Culture 1 *", and 

Telephone : 01 -493 8080 then say n—” There has been ««» 

Telegrams: Abinitio, London W1 debut* 

* The most receoi bibliography of 

, frili .ll-I.V, und the fulIonlnH dity . thk mnir ihfti T have Been comoiled 

NlNF/lliliNVIl CKNI LHIV AND MODERN FIRST JD 1 ® topic UlAl I nuve seen. Cl mpilKi 

EDITIONS, presentation col’JlsS, AUTOGRAPH in an American university, lists be- 
Li:ni.:«s and mikrary manuscripis tween l%4 and l%K. in the English 

the property ot .Sir Anthony H impel, III., Mrsa NamyO . . ■ . • . . 

deco.itcil. and oilwr owner*. language aloni.. cignt\-cighl sep.u.ile 

cm. 2 m nipt. items. 

wfoni-ndav. atii JUi.v It would have been more accurate 

MlSWVliRVs W, SM ’ KN MVNl,J,t ' R,, * w AISD for LetivLs lo say that there has been 
the property til Use Id. Hun. |.ord Tullcmuiihc, M.C.ji no debate between him and me. There 
Counttss |tenekendo 1 11. Hie lion. R. II. C. Neville, if* has not• nor will there be For one 
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The whole episode of what Lea vis 
calls his “ ill-famed Richmond lec¬ 
ture " ought lo have been buried long 
ago. But since he has ie>u»reeled it 
and used it as n basis foi this new 
and singular insinuation. I shall allow- 
myself to make these comments. 

In the lecture the simple rules to 
which I have just referred are 
broken; wc find various examples. 
There Hre inaccurate quotations, 
wrong attributions, and incorrect 
biographical innuendoes As for in¬ 
accurate quotations (cf. the text of 
the lecture published in book' form, 
months after it was aciuallj deli¬ 
vered) he includes something like 
twenty passages which are supposed 
to be quoted from me. Of these, 
something under half are false—that 
is. the words he uses arc not the words 
I wrote. Some of these mis-quola- 
lions are comparatively trivial: 
others distort and garble the mean¬ 
ing. so much so that if I didn't know 
my own work pretty well, I should 
be baffled about which sentences he 
was purporting to reproduce 

Scholars will, of course, pick up 
these inaccuracies in time. The texts 
are available, nnd can be compared. 
I mention them only because mosl of 
us, certainly I myself, tend lo assume 
that quotations, in academic discus¬ 
sion can be accepted as correct. 

There ore also a number of-false 
attributions and false innuendoes. In 
his remarks about me in the Bristol 
lecture, there are no mis-quotations. 
since he doesn't use any quotations 
at all. In the space of perhaps 800 
words, however, he contrives to in¬ 
clude two false attributions, one of 
which 1 shall refer to since il has a 
certain bizarre humour and is of 
some topical interest, and one false 
innuendo. It is the last which is my 
reason for breaking silence now. 

The false attribution Is, as I say, 
mildly funny, though il might mislead 


thuM.* not familiar with modem 
Dickens studies. Leu vis reports me 
as having the following attitude to 
the great creative writers of the nine- 
leenlh century and after: "... they 
have, one gathers, what l.\ claimed 
pre-eminently for Dickens: enter' 
tainineitt value 

The "one" is presumubly Lenvls. 
The interesting question remains: 
who is' it that is supposed to make this 
claim for Dickens ? A claim which, 
obviously and fatuously, pays dis¬ 
missive altenlion to him by stressing 
his “ entertainment value ” 

From the context It would appear 
that the claim is being made, or has 
been made, by me. Thm is the oppo¬ 
site of the truth. I have written two 
articles ubout Dickens in my life; 
two nnd no more. One in 1956 nnd 
one this year. In both pieces l hnve 
snid that Dickens, ns well ns being Ihc 
greatest novelist in the English lan¬ 
guage, was also, through mosl of his 
career, a deliberate, serious and com¬ 
plex artist. There was nothing at all 
- original or unorthodox about this 
opinion. It has become generally 
accepted. And it has been generally 
accepted for a good mnny years, dur¬ 
ing the process through which, 
between 1939 and 1962, Dickens's 
reputation has been established for 
what ought to be good and uU. 

‘.. The study of Dickens has attracted 
h high degree of professional scholar¬ 
ship, and this process, in which there 
seems to have been only ooc dissen¬ 
tient voice, has been charted, with 
exactness, from the first insights of 
Edmund Wilson and Orwdi through 
the work of such scholars ns Humphry 
House, Edgar Johnson, George Ford. 
Philip Collins and many younger 
people; aided by tfae (at that time) 
extra-academic voice of Angus Wil¬ 
son, down to the publication, edited 
by John Gross and Gabriel Pearson, 
in 1962 of Dickens atul the Twen- 


tic/h Century. In tliN cnlivcliun 
some of our best young academic 
critics swept the remains of resistance 
undcrgriumd. After that thcic has 
been much interesting work, but the 
main job was done. 1 have just rend 
two admirable books, by Angus Wil¬ 
son and A. E. Dyson, in which they 
arc able to take as a starting point 
thui Dickens can, and should be. dis¬ 
cussed with the seriousness wc bring 
to Shakespeare. 

The puzzle remains; who iv making 
this pre-eminent claim about 
Dickens'i* entertainment value ? It 
can't be me. I don't use entertain¬ 
ment value In a pejorative sense, and 
the best arl always possesses it. but 
Ihe Dickens which 1 admire most |foi 
example. Little Dorrit and Great 
Expectations) is not specially enter¬ 
taining in Lhe cant use of the term. 
Who then is it? Who is so ignorant 
of modern thought, who has not been 
able to comprehend tfaoso great lulc< 
works, who is falling back on a 
stereotype which Edmund Wilson, 
Orwell und House demolished thirty 
years ago 1 Who has committed these 
follies for which Leavis Is blaming 
me V 

The answer may be surprising to 
some. It is Leavis himself. 

As [ have just mentioned, in the 
Dickens rehabilitation (or more 
exactly habilitalion, for he was never 
justly appreciated until our own time) 
there was one dissentient voice. It 
occurred in Leavis’s The Great Tra¬ 
dition. published in 1948. The rele¬ 
vant passage runs; “But the genius 
[Dickens’s] was that of a great enter¬ 
tainer and be had for the most pari 
no profounder responsibility _ as a 
creative artist than this description 
suggests." And, two sentences later ; 
“The adult mind doesn’t as a rule 
find in Dickens a challenge to an 
unusual and sustained seriousness.” 

This is the view which Leavis is now 
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i.;,silent-~if it had not been for a new 
JMnycntion, utterly untrue, about my 
fiftHfersohal behaviour. That seemed to 
fip$ more than one should properly 
Pwdrate. So, this once, I reluctantly 
it best to intervene. I will deal 
• Ijh the. matter as briefly and fac- 
'vtujilly as I can, and then proceed to 
- ;h>oro agreeable topios;' • < > 
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:iUribiiting in me. il has been, of 
course, well known to the new gen¬ 
eration of Dickens critics, but they 
icgnrdi.-il il us nonsense and swept on 
regardless. With the happy results 
thuL wc cun now rend in so many 
:idniinil>ie publications in this cen¬ 
tenary year. 

I will add. fur the sake of an 
accurate record, that Leu vis hus, ifl 
recent years, shifted from Ills 1948 
position. 

I nuw return to the point which it 
would htivc been over-indulgent to 
puss - over. 

Leavis writes ( TLS . lor. cit.)t 

As far as public demonstration went, 
ns a mauer of fact, I found them rthe 
non-spccialisf educated], on the occasion 
at my ill-famed Richmond lecture, 
enemies: week after week followlnp the 
appearnnee of the lecture in the Spec¬ 
tator Lumh its correspondence pages ttad 
lhe New Statesman's were charged and 
swollen with tellers—and (i suspected] 
telephone communications—from the 
intelligentsia, denouncing me and my 
cruel, gratuitous and stnpld assault on 
poor enlightened Snow, who, thus 
reassured, took cover under’ magna¬ 
nimity. 

The innuendo is clear—that, In this 
episode, I (C.P.S.) waited lo see 
whether i should receive any support, 
und that, when the support was forth¬ 
coming, I n flowed it to Influence, or 
determine, my behaviour. 

The innuendo is false in general 
and in puriiculnr. It has bean denied 
in unqualified terms by Mr. Cyril 
Ray (7X5, April 30, 1970), the only 
person in a position to be a witness 
of truth. I confirm this denial, also 
without qualification. 

Lea vis's Richmond lecture was 
publicized before he gave it. From 
the press reports after it had been 
delivered, and from communications 
from persons present, I gathered that 
it was defamatory in a legal sense,- 
In fuct, I was advised by people of 
sober judgment to bring an action. 
That was a step which didn’t seem 
to me proper. Ldecided at once— 
that is. on the morning following the. 
lecture—not .to take It, If I.was the 
only object of attack. If, say, 
associates of mine had been involved, 
1-fell that I might have to think again,’ 
At this time, I had not seen the text 
and wrote to Leavis asking for a 
copy. This he could oot provide. I 
thought it likely, however, that any¬ 
one wishing lo publish ft would let 
me see it in advance. I should 
explain, for those not familiar with 
English law and publishing practice, 
that any periodjeal or book publisher 
contemplating the publication qf 
defamatory material Would,' as a 
matter of prudence, cither consull a 
lawyer or show it to the pefson 
attacked. In this particular case, any 
paper dr publisher in England woul^ 
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ih.iw considered imc 
C.mlioiis ni'iV.ssaiy, 

On ihe Monday afternoon f.un 
JJ.jys after lhe lecture. I received .1 
leiepJionc call from a member of the 
w:m of the .V pei tutor. They had 
iict|iiiix'd rights in the Icchire. Could 
he bring it round V His account of 
whui followed ( TLS, kn\ cit.\ is 
completely accurate. I read ihe lec- 
hirc aloud, ft contuined 110 attack 
on anyone but myself, ff die 
ApecM/w' were to publish that week, 
i had to give an answer on the spot. 

J said go ahead. They courteously 
offered me space to reply. I said that 
1 rud no intention of doing so either 
men or later. 


9.7.70 TLS : 733 


1 1 > hi pieiond i>ihcu\isc. and we 
di. 1II liiii.i pretty snun that nur lives 
become gr infer -iiid dirtier ffuin no 
can hear. 


II 


, J, bad idea of any correspon¬ 
dence which might ensue in the 
JS™ 11 ® of ‘5 e s P*vtator or any- 
berc . did not enter into 

n»y decision and could not have 
S°» n ^ S0, } d ? not re *nember giving 

n i‘- ghL ,f I! 011 ,ive t0 an «ient 
in public, you have to leave some 

chance UC,,CCS ° f your dccisio,1s 

^k. before Ihe pub- 
SiiS* r . rcccjv pd a letter of thanks 

SEE. 1 * 10 ,he ". et1lt ? r af Ihe Spectator. 

I 1 ™*? ssdc * that vvns all Acre 

should not l,ave 
referred to this episode if it had not 
bwn revived. There arc two conclu- 

TJ ,^ irst >.scholars investigating Lea- 
vis* writings—and detached obser¬ 
vers or any of these discussions—will 

, Sli?nJ , !S rt < unus,,al vigilance in 
.examining his slatemeuls, in parlicu- 

. r his statements about persons and 
sTIion to hiiltlf 5 haS UP in “ ppo - 

Second, he is abnormally free with 
« “ responsibility ”, 

on c, : entlvit y M and so 

.on. TYuth telling in the simple sense 

of the ground-rules to which I have 

imf™ 18 a v «y humblle vir- 

: wo. but jt ts essential to those more 
complex and lofty virtues, and they 
cannot exist without it (except per- 
nnps for some of (he more decadent 
forms of creativity). 

an Uteres ling fetter 
from Mr Oraham FIoLdemess in the 

M H V 21 '' n . wb]ch he rc ‘ 

1 minded us that a flexibility of moral 
values is necessary i n our present 
condition of civilization. Many of 
: E Il°? ,d n 8ive Bt least a qualified yes 

in ™Kh Dut lher ? great dan sers 

in pushing morn! relativism too far. 
in some ways we have already abdi- 
!«»ed responsibility for others' 
actions and our own, and we do not 

f?°. w 5S W * lo ptl1 ,he responsibility 
oacK. mat is a contemporary nioL- 

.Some pf the roots of moral action 

refnf?J o n0tCU L. away S^whatever moral 
relativism we play with in more com- 

i Ac «™ C Y. 'n verbal 
slatemeuls is better than inaccuracy. 


Now lor plea mi liter things. Much uf 
thN TLS discussion hns been con¬ 
cerned wilh the present stale of Eng¬ 
lish education, and serious arguments 
have been put forward. Perhaps I 
might .say a word, especially as I find 
myself a good deal torn about the 
whole matter, f don’t believe for a 
mrniue ihat it is all easy. We know 
of course, that men like Professor 
C. fl. Cox and Mr. A. E. Dyson have 
expressed strong views elsewhere: 
and we know also that they are 
humane, concerned and liberal men, 
and it is foolish for politicians or 
committed educational progressives 
to persuade themselves otherwise I 
am afraid that these focal disagree¬ 
ments— difficult to follow unless one 
is fanujinr in detail with the English 
educnhonal scene-must be boring to 
/ LS readers who are not English. 

I don I know of nny country where 
educational disputes arouse such in- 
letise.nnd complicated emotions. But 
still, it is perhaps possible to extract 
some general reflections from our 
special case. After all, no society Is 
wer .satisfied with its educational 
arrangements. The more you live in 
other countries, the more you run 
into problems which have a bearing 
on our own. 

The characteristic English emo¬ 
tional attitude to education, whaf we 
might call (he English chagrin, seems 
0 have two main causes. First, Eng¬ 
lish education has for a long lime 
been correlated with the class struc¬ 
ture. 


This is not so true of Scotland and 
Wales, who have escaped some of 
the curiosities of the English class 
structure, so pervasive god yet in 
parts so bendable. But the English 
tavc, ever since the introduction of 
compulsory primary education in 
J: 870 , educated a very small propor- 
tion of their children to a reasonable 
secondary level (though no smaller 
a proportion than most Western 
European countries). The English 
nlso set up, mainly in the nineteenth 
century, nn unusunlly large sector of 
prwate education, borrowing the 
oWer name of "public schools"; 
nnd these became the preserve of 
Uic prosperous, usually Jiuvina 
hjfihcr academic standards than any 

feltiS? / Cry u best mi * school l 
fSjSlJI* fr0n ? ,hc "Wril proportion 
of children educated to n reasonable 
secondary level, either in state or 
independent schools, a very much 
smaller proportion reached the uni- 
versmes. In (939 the number of 
undergraduates at English uni¬ 
versities was less than 50,000. Of 
these only a negligible number came 


from the poorer SO per cent of the 
population. 

Proficient education thus became 
closely interwoven with the class 
structure. It is an error to think that 
the educational arrangements, the 
independent fee-paying schools and 
the older universities, were the cause 
of the class structure. That is much 
loo simple. Historians of English 
social manners have shown con¬ 
vincingly that the English forms of 
social differentiation were already in 
existence when there were effectively 
no schools or universities at all. That 
concept of v a use-a nil-effect ought to 
be dispensed with. On the other 
hand, no one could possibly argue 
that these schools and uni versa tics 
have not become a symptom of the 
class structure and in many ways 
one of its strong supports. 

Strong supports, even when the in¬ 
stitutions themselves are changing. 
People abroad, and in England itself, 
still believe that Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge arc available chiefly to the 
rich. Utterly untrue. The median 
income of parents of Oxford and 
Cambridge undergraduates is re¬ 
markably low. Still, the historical 
feeling remains. And the present feel¬ 
ing about the independent schools. 
And the feeling, less precise but quite 
ns intense, of 80 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation that they hnve been shut out 
of all kinds of good schooling, 
whether it is in grammar schools or 
public schools or universities or nny- 
where else. No one who has any 
Intuition about this country should 
underestimate the feeling of bitter¬ 
ness and the sense of profound in¬ 
justice. 

The second cause of the English 
chagrin is: out of the small propor¬ 
tion of Students at secondary school 
and university, a certain number have 
been educated to an exceptional level 
of academic skill. 

The school education has often 
been more specialized than that of 
other countries, though recently it 
has been somewhat altered. With this 
qualification, the able English stu¬ 
dent at eighteen has reached a stan¬ 
dard at least ns high as anyone of 
his age in the world; and the same 
student, graduating with a good de¬ 
gree from an English university at 
twenty-one. has probably rcnched as 
high a standard at that age as any 
contemporary. * 

It is this feature of our system, 
entirely creditable, which mas 
people who have profited by it don’t 
want to lose. I should sny at once 
S I, count "IWf* among them. The 
SSf? wo J* ld be very much ensler 
if this slice of English education were 
not, and had not been, in a perverse 

good eCCenlriC fusWon 80 smguJnrly 

There are many misunderstandings 
irorn persons arguing either way, that 
is, from those who demand a socially 
more acceptable arrangement at nny 


cusl, and from those who, at any cost, 
would keep the specific English excel¬ 
lences. One or two misunderstand¬ 
ings can be cleared up at once. 

, Take one illusion of the educa¬ 
tional optimists—thin, by just and 
socially benevolent administration, 
you can soon secure the best of all 
possible worlds. The evidence docs 
not suggest it (though, of course, 
ihjit is no reason for not trying). 
T he ease of Oxford ami Cambridge 
between 1890 and 1914 has some 
sobering le.s-sons. The undergradu¬ 
ate population at ihe two uni¬ 
versities put together was quite 
small, under I0.U00. The over¬ 
whelming majority came from 
comfortable middle-class families or 
nmbicnccs much richer than that, a 
very small and unrepresentative layer 
of turn-of-ihc-cenlury England. Yet 
mere emerged more talent of the 
highest class than any comparable 
period has been able to show since, 
even when the English universities 
were open to a far larger slice of the 
whole country. If between now and 
the year 2000, the entire English uni¬ 
versity system, with eighty times ns 
many to educate, docs half as well in 
terms of supreme ability, we shall all 
be relieved and proud. 

But there is a corresponding illu¬ 
sion 00 the other side. Too many 
undergraduates who oughn’t to be at 
a university at all, academics keep 
saying. One cannot laugh that off. 
But we should remember that it 
would, in strict academic terms, have 
been much more true between 1890 
and 1914. Oxford and Cambridge 
had in residence some of the chief 
glories ol English intellectual his- 
toiy: but they also had in residence 
tar greater numbers who would never 
have stood the faintest chance of get¬ 
ting ad mined-to-any university nowu- 
dnys. That was still the condition 
betwren the wars. Rich, intelligent 
and idle men often contributed some¬ 
thing. Rich, stupid and idle men 
somewhat less. Rich, stupid and in¬ 
dustrious men less still. 

The average level of academic 
attainment 1ms, of course, gone ud 
nod probably Ihe median level also’ 
it would be astonishing, given the 
competition for places and the quail- ■ 
Heat tons required for admission, if 

u/u ,T rc ”° l ,ri,e aH ovor England, 
wnat hiisn l gone up is an acceptance 
of the forms (and perhaps the neces¬ 
sary values) of academic life. What 
hiisn l gone up, loo, is the proportion 
of intellect uni glory: that may very 
well be a feature of the entire world, 

of fhc dnm P e nIng effect 
of great musses. 

There isn’t a perfect solution, and 
possibly not a good one. I cannot be 
as hland as some of the committed 
optmusts. I am sure, though, that 

SynM 10 e y V? ou , r con dition could 
?n sprend ! n « Its education, both 
P *^" U ? ,V * rs ,y and university 
stages. Most of us, however humbly 


we wwe born, easily w. t 

rour-tiitns of our own cn ,viel school- toil.ii. I don't care 
necessary to Ij.ston to njljtil wc call such phicc*.. nor where 
Alee C legg, the Chief Pftii? P l[ l them lint, unless ue have 
cer for ihe West Ridine 5ai ’ " L ‘ nbcadi. within a 
lived his life among iht£ bcr:ili,,,l> have made ouisches 
Mint out. He tells us lhali> l * rc . sll,pld Iban we need to he 
chance of human harmon- 1 ocial justice is a ckmi v.duc. and 
hinj unlil we pjiy wfi itcv J IK h- ,Ctl ,n how much of 

must (not only in nvwJrlbpe can achieve ilui ue shall also 
the rancour of ihp i? 1 j l,d « L-d •’> wh.it we ;<dd to the 
neglected. Grid’s mental hie and that 

Th»f it.„ ,• , pends on what opportunities we 

the ctuiinr ! ,ndi,n,e niiln make ... e.fi’d 

.JSllim-l! IVC sch °ol. Personally. I would lake at least 
‘ . 11 . IC cn ' e - Theii much care of them as we lake of 
min.fj S |' u S We dr8 *»flcnlial athletes. Special schools, 
ihf-.J ^ 1 b;uc . no * “P 1 ®! P lirls ul schools. If necessary. 
. PP 01 'tunity. Theretiiiifivcrsities with liiyhei standards 
OS5rt:s * nioslly at([^in now. 01 parts t»f universities. 

icvc-i or our education, itism V To him that hath shall be 
The same applies to ib{, ven Newton. Russell. Hardy, 

ment of univer.sily cdocatioi' l '’ ,i: !,,c l|,t ' ,n b‘-‘ ls 1,1 the English 

having to do it very fajn le N ccll|1 d elite. Wltat should we 
ernment could go slow \t} vc K‘ vcn 1,1 the world wiihout .such 
passionate wishes of so m« dlo<iC ‘ y ° 11 Ciin ah,, h'»li an c‘litc 
own young. Since we JW 1 ? ,,nl ‘■’^'icaiiny anyone at all. 
so fast, there will be miKM 1 ’' 0 * 1, lhc ■ w,,,,u he the most 
venience, waste md « fccl fwrm l,f “bstract justice. 

worse than that ' ”° w aK wc hc:, i ° lir rci,,| y 

c n r R n j , .ighl 7 t'lhere pinhahly aren't 

nosirinn ■ ^ ^^ ,n ^fcany, however much we dig into (he 

1 II ■ , >pnhition. Atlhelevellamtliink- 

onrJnnM ,!f® ,ca11 hc.phtkjg of. there may he I in l.hftO.) 

change, both in coq In several wavs, we have in the 
. .o OO S ant in cx ‘P an o«i'»t twenty yc-.iis made some sensible 
yersHics, are probably rigbtrprovcments. I he leaching of 
tail '*y forced. tnlhemalies has been changed al- 

(2) Tactically they need host beyond recognilimi. It is now 
delicate 
the 


' V iiii> i'wvii uidii^LU ai- 

radically they necdftoM beyond reeoiiiniinn. It is now 
lelicate and flexible hantfcnuinely dillieult for a bright student 
he absolutism of cnmnuHeif Ihe humanities to arrive at a uni- 
tonul optimists could be v<n.ersily without havinu nicked un 


.*>'** , _ 

or twenty years. ; ,nd the ■ %>«• iiviruit .’u j i vs'iiij'uiw’i n ur 

would be irreversible. atislics. which in his lifetime will be 
(3) Even with Ihe wtafiften for granted us tools of the 
handling, there are gotngfoyoritaj life. Anti in reverse (rcmcm- 
disuppoiniments. EducalioDP r 1 * m confining myself to bright 
become an elaborate ml^s^Mr uden,s, ,hc level uf artistic experi- 
Uisguise the fact that some# ce amon 8 young scientists seems to 
gifted than others. Social if VB increased. Perhaps we have 
not comfortably reconciled!^ 11 deling nur way towards a 
lectuai excellence: as a haid Iearcr concc P l 1,1 lllis disrinciion 
bility, it may not be reco«4 etwec 11 scicn,ilu ' »»d nmi-scienlillc 
all. Certainly the extremo 1 shul1 "T 1,1 *Mness this 

tariunism isn’t. ' riefl >' m a niomcnl - 

, TJie.sc are not pretty norw But wb “ f °. u S bl ! h . c >, l ,hu J 1 is - lllc 
noughts. Anyone bound I 10 ? ^JemtcaHy skilful- , to study 

them, who has .seen Ihe k lde P ,h } Hcre ! l |N r ° l ’ llsh 10 la 7 
with which Soviet »cndclhi? 0WI1 general rules, except maybe 
made special enclaves for ^ aft y th,s - 1 beic 1110 s °mc mentRl 
their brightest talent.' Wha‘ X€rcis .l s , '? hi f h effectively 

me to a concern wliidi JmmP 0SS ' b, e m later lire. If you don t 
worrying me fmsometiritS ud 7 hard Sllb i ctls beU ' rc huve 

aoini i;, 1 'V^r^ you rr wilh ; 

brightest talent ? Wc have iL m n 8 pu / of hs ! rd ^ ub l ccts - and 
datiun to build on. But arefrt^ 9 hf ;} nunur.ty devotmg 

in a fit of absej 1 t.mlndcd< I T ,VC 1 S ,0 whok m ^ n ' 

general iiminbility. to forget h B .. c ,Illale w ,' bLVt . >n1 ^. 


scienlilic and ihe (■■■(i ^eieulilii. cul¬ 
tures. If I vveie giving the Inn 
Culture \ lecture a gam. I thin), f 
should e\p its. a i,it her dillcienilv 
At [lie lime I had ,i iii.tim puhln. 
concern: the g.ip k-tween the rich 
and the pour cmiulries uf the world. 

I he danger- if it i. .i Unwed to giow. 

■Since then f have -,ud a eerlaiii 
amount moie on the -.uhicLi. and I 
like the prospect hefoie u, even k— 
than I did eleven ve.iis ago. 

Wc arc walking with cuinplacenev 
into a situation more ominous than 
any in recent history: dillerent Inin 
previous dangers, hut quite possibly 
worse than anv the human i.we has 
known. This is the si I ua lion in wliieli 
those whose ediicalioii we uie now 
discussing will he living in early 
middle age. II ihev turn hack In 
sonic of out present comment-, they 
may think that. b\ comparison with 
us, Marie Antoinette was a rcinaik- 
ubly deep and benevolent social 
thinker. 

Assuming that we are going to 
make an elfurt even though the 
hope is a frail one -we have In make 
intelligent use of applied science. 

Applied science is two-laced. It is 
ul (his moment saving India from 
endemic famine, and on Ihe other 
huikl ij gives us hydrogen bombs. 

Bui it is the only weapon wc have, 
unless we regard mass starvation 
with inditTerence. sink hack into paro¬ 
chial cosiness, and deny any links 
with our fellow human beings. In 
which case fate will catch up with 

lls - cannot, nor cau any work* of art. 

That was my original statement, be incorporated into Ihe present us 
and of course. 1 stand bv it. I also scientific w'ork is bound to be. 
said that unless we—that*is. rc-spon- Shakespeare and Tol.stov huve to be 
sible persons in rich countries- can read as the words .stand on Ihe page, 
understand something or science, And that will be true so long as mini 
.u— ...m — u.— rends English or Russian. 
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The Letters of 
Sir William 
Jones 

EDITED BY 

Garland Cannon 

G^ C0 s : Tm. 1Ji3>Frank,in - G3rr[ck » 

pendents. The 596 letters in 
iniscainon-—304 qf them previous! v 
unpublished—make available the 
■ wHe^hdarshlpand 

Wsobwfvatujns on t i, c American 
Mutton, die Gordon Rfonr, and 
the ulner major events of his rime, ’■ 

* wo volumes to plates £12/10/- 

J ■ ’ . 1 

, Modern English 
Literature 
: vv w. Robson 

: ML¥ bs ‘??* scpU “ IsWnd w d sare 
1 2S? 1 ! nd IlUjn i‘n^, bis preferences 
; «dhk rcoSohs for (hem clear. Tills 
’Critical account qf modem English ; 1 
i: fiction, 

r l^.)' s >.^ ut discilffiious of 

y-.npn-tictlqn wqters[suggest tha?': 
general movement of twentieth- 
century thought. 18/- OPUS 9/r ,, 


Africa 

Discovers her 
Past 

EDITED BY 

J. D. Fage 

Following The Dam of African 
fhstory and The Middle Age of 
Afntan History (both edited by 
Professor Roland Oliver, 18/- and 
paper covers 8/- each) this hew 
volume of essays looks at current.. 
methods of rcsearth into African ,' 
history and shows what kind of 
results these are achieving. An 
introduction assesses the importance 
of the revolution which his taken 

place In African historiography in 
the last twenty years. 18/- 
papsr covers 8/-' 

Quintilian 

EDITED BY v. 

M. Winterbottom 

; Quintilian's Institm Oraipria is a . 

\ ■ W fa; the study Of Latin 1 
, rhetoric and hteraiy criticism. Thb 
text here prcschtetf rests on fresh 
; JggM of ivyo of thebarlicst extant 

. shows t h a .succefftfve correcdons' 1 
JMqefrOin the Middle Agcstothe 
volumes each:r 
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Ten Studies in 
Tacjtus 

Sir Ronald Syme 

These ten papers, published between 
1940 and 1964, range from detailed 
studies about personalities, families, 
and nomenclature to themes of riiorc 
general import, such as ‘The Senator 
as Histonan’ and ‘The Political 
Opinions of Tacitus’. 40/- 

Sugar Daddy 

Hugo Williams 

Since thepubligUion of Symptoms 
' oj Loss (ify-) iq 1965, Hugo Williams 
lias sued a certain surface gloss, 
laying bare i raw ness and urgency 
only glimpsed in his early poems, 
oparely elegant of form, his new 
poems have com© into their own 
contained power and conviction. 25/- 


The Dramatic 
Technique of 
Antoine de 
Montchrestien 

RHETORIC AND STYLE IN 
FRENCH RENAISSANCE 
TRAGEDY 

Richard Griffiths 

Taking the works of one man as its 
departure point, this book studies 
the aims, methods, and techniques 
of French renaissance tragedy. This 
is the first full-scale study of the 
works of Alomchrcsrien. and is also 
the fullest attempt at a dramaturgy 
. oFsix tec nth-century tragedy. Go/- 

The Human 
Factor in 
Youth Work 

TV R. Batten . 

WITH THE COLLABORATION OF 
Madge batten . f 

The authors liave for sonic years 
been conducting training courses for 
workers, trainers, and administrarors 
mthe \ outh Service, and this book 
presents thirty-three cases of 
problems which youth w orks have 

uiemsclves experienced and 
. disqusse^, J&ptfpowcftf 18/- . 


Principles of 
Scottish 
Private Law 

David M. Walker 


ul 1 mi ulKvMois is iliciii pul,itv’il iIIIt • 
tin- fabric ul mu bmlic-..' 

This is the cli.iiaclci istk ul 'uciicv 
which (listing 11 Mil"* ■■ in ktud ft "in 
the ntliei wjiv uf knuwini! Nu scien¬ 
tist. m student id science, need evu 
tend nil urigiiiul w’nrk uf the past. A- 
,t general rule, lie dues not think of 
doing su. Rutherford was mw ol 
the greatest of experimental physicists, 
but no nuclear scientist today would 
study his researches of fitly yea is 
ago. Thcii substance has all been 
infused into the common agreement, 
the textbooks, the contemporary 
papers, the living present. 

This ability to iitcoi purale the past 
gives the sharpest diagnostic tool, if 
one asks whether a body of know¬ 
ledge is a science or not. Do present 
practitioners have to go back to an 
original work or the past ! Or has it 
been incorporated ? 1 he I’nglish de¬ 
finition of science has always been 
stricter than that of H'isiciisrhajl or 
Uftitk, and has in el tea employed 
precisely that diagnostic tool. 

Science is cumulative, and em¬ 
bodies ils past. 'Ihe other culture, 
or tradition, has and must have a dif¬ 
ferent relation with its own !iingL*r 
and more variegated past. 'lake 
Shakespeare anil Tolstoy. Anyone 
partaking of the “humanist" cul¬ 
ture flherc should be a more accept¬ 
able term, but it has not vet emerged) 
has to read their works as thev were 
written. They have not passed, and 
cannot pass, into a general agree¬ 
ment or a collective n\ind. Thev 


there will be no hope at a 
That led me into some account of 
the mutual incomprehension of 
scientists nnd non-scicnlists. Descrip¬ 
tively the account had some truth in 
it: but 1 now accept Hie criticism 
that, in various fashions, it confused 


The works endure as independent 
entities. Partly outside uf time. Partly 
but llot_entirely: for we have to sec 
them wilh a kind of double exposure, 
perceiving as well sis We can what 
they meant in their own time, and 


the issue. I probably should have (what is much easier) what they menu 
separated the major social concerns j n ours. But, though the relation to 
from the academic or cduciilional time of humanist art is not simple, 
ones. I might have reached-a more there is no direction of time’s arrow, 
satisfactory formulation of the latter By the year 2070 we cannot say. or 

•■..aI. no Ur ,.... I<M.. ....Ilinn f..r J. ..IJ I •_ 


such as others have been putting for¬ 
ward. I have listened to a good many 
serious views, both inside the Two 
Cultures debate imc Harold I.. Burs- 
tyn, “Tradition and Understand¬ 
ing", School anti Stn ieiv, November, 
I9G9) and outside it (see .1. M. Zinin 11. 
Public Knowledae, l%8l. 'I here have 
been many similar and converging 
suggestions defining the distinction 
between what Bttrstyn in a brilliant 
paper calls " the two ways of know¬ 
ing": the distinction which dimly 
strikes most of us. which is foggy and 


it would be imbecile to do so. that 
any man alive could understand 
.Shakespearian experience belter 
than Shakespeare. Whcrcaa any 
decent cightccn-year-old student of 
physics jn that year will know more 
physics than Newton. 

There is no built-in progress in the 
humanist culture. There are changes, 
but not progress, no increase of 
agreement. Ask yourself, was van 
Eyck a worse painter than C'dzanne ? 
The answer is, her was different. 
Sometimes in the history of art. par- 


Lavttt 1 " 1 or " n Wlin on ‘- v imaginauon 
. o rely on, 1 should have asked to 
•.» let off.** Chekhov was one of the 
rueBl artists who ever lived, and one 
Jvith a passionate concern for his 
fellow-men. So I believe wc should 
nakc an enclave for the preservation 
.if hard subjects and the encourage- 
rient of those bright enough, and 
. letermined enough (determination is 
W important as native wit), to do 
Jiem well. By hard subjects 1 mean 
uavia M. WalKer very much what academic? of a 
This book is a completely new, generation ago would have meant, 
systematic, and comprehensive ■.■Mathematics. The physical sciences, 
statement of the* hole of the .Other sciences as they become 

substantive private law of Scotland. mhcepluaJ. Classics (inflected lan- 
providing students of legal subject, images, history, textual study). Diffi- 
wiih a general textbook covering tkf cult modern languages wilh major 
work of a wide rangeof courses.' ' fitejraiures. And so on: But not so 
I'or lawyers, accountants, bsinkerti. Oh indefinitely. The Criterion is,'if 
businessmen and administrators its one doesn't do such a subject between 
rwide-ranging book of reference. ages of ten an<l iweniyronp, one 

Two volumes £15 v will not be able to make the effort 

A Short History ^ don’t .pretend that this will be the 

«■ wm> : . * ' feneral direction of Epglish edqca- 

OT I echnoloay % 0D ‘ r ^' 0 shgaest that would be crass. 
FROM EARLIEST - 1 * for our purposes, human and 

TIMES TO iflrtn sboial as well as narrowly academic, 

T If nil j * ;■ > need a sprinkling of good intelli- 

»V. U0rry and '■ v ,gence to remind us what rigour is. 
Trevor I. Wilfiams 11 would be very eas v to become 
AlthoughthitfbookuwwmuchiO , - i 5 abby --? erh,l i? s "Pednlly easy lit the 
fhefivc-TOlumc Jlhto,vojTtchrnimm X « nd confusion of the next ten 
h is in no sense an abridged edition ^ (twenty years, 
ofrt. In planning ir, the authors ' 

in mind both the needs ofa wider ■ -'.lA- 
readership and rhe dcwrahiKn'of . f 


liif ,, | I i ii l ^ ^uuivumws in tiiw iii.'uvi j m uii* ir»ii- 



use a little jargon in trying to furmu 
late this distinction. Once we have 
the formulation something like right 
then the jargon can be dispensed 
with. This is a sighting shot. 

Two kinds of understanding. Two 
ways of dealing wilh experience. 
Judged by a single powerful dis¬ 
criminant, there really arc two and 
only two. The phrase “ two cul¬ 
tures ” means more than was 
originally intended. One of these 
cultures is a search, and u successful 
search, for agreement. That is. by 
limiting the content of experience 
which minds hnd to cope wilh. and 
abstracting certain parts, it was found 
possible to reach a level of agree¬ 
ment: and to build upon lliix. by the 
same process, brick by brick, incor¬ 
porating what hud heen previously 
* done infd the growing structure. This 
is the culture or tradition which we 
call science, it only became 
organized ahd accepted as a form of 
mental consensus about 400 years 
ago (possibly the real start of science 
had to wait unlil the invention of 
printing): but now, su far as we can 
foresee, it is irreversible. 

By the year 2070 there will be, 
within the limits in which science 
works, enormously more and deeper 
agreement about the natural world 
than there is now.' This is the culture 
which cannot help showing the 
direction of time’s arrow.' Jl has an 
organic pnd indissoluble relation 
with its own past. To use a sentence 
of Burstyn's: “In science, the 


identify periods of whnl can, with¬ 
out absurdity, be called technical pro¬ 
gress. But there is nothing ultimately 
cumulative about this passage 
through lime: and there cannot be, 
in a culture which is in essence con¬ 
cerned with content and nut with 
process. That is it_s nature. That is 
why it is in many ways clover to our 
human selves—sq long .as we don't 
forget that the abstracting, consensus- 
seeking mind is one of the most 
human things about us. In fact, the 
only one which, so fur as we know, 
we don't to some extent share with 
the animal creation from which we 
sprang. It is tempting to borrow two 
fashionable terms and say (hut one 
of these cultures is synchronic nnd 
the other diachronic. Certainly Ihe 
scientific culture is' diachronic. Syn¬ 
chronic is partiv right for the other 
but not quite, because of its subtle 
relation with its own past. 

S'o we seem to have reached a clear 
divide between two cultures or tradi¬ 
tions. One is cumulative, incorpora- 
tlve, collective, consensual, * so 
designed that it must progress 
through lihie. The other is non- 
cumuUitive, non-incorpora live, un¬ 
able to abandon its pnst but.nlso 
unable to embody it. This second 
culture has to be represented by nega¬ 
tives, because it is not r- collectivity 
but is inherent in individual human 
beings. That means it possesses quali¬ 
ties which the scientific culture docs 
not and never dan : and, on the other 


insights of the past are digested and: hand, since there is| a ■ principle pf 
incorporated into the present in the. mutual exclusion, it loses by iti 
‘Same-'WRV' that-the‘genctfe' , m(tlerial*' nii.ture.the.dinchr0nteprogress.which 



Cambridge University Press 
Library Editions 

A series nf reissues, well printed and hound, of out-of-print 
standard works from the ('.amhridge uiitiiloguc. Apart from 
minor corrections these editions reproduce exactly the last 
normal printing. 

English Works of 
Roger Ascham 

Edited by W. A. WRIGHT 

The text of the three works— Tn\uph/lus. Rc/mi of the .ij/uires 
and States uf Germany, and The Sthiud»itift/r —is a faithful 
reproduction of die first edition of [545. “No better edition of 
Asclmm’s text is ever likely to he printed .”—Athenaeum 
First published in the Cum bridge English Classics Series 1904. 

£3 nct 

The Poetical Works of Giles 
and Phineas Fletcher 

Edited by FREDERICK S. BOAS 

The Ktandni'd edition nf the poetical works of the two clergyman 
poets of the early seventeenth century. Volume 1 was first 
published in iqn8 and Volume -i in 191113 in the Cambridge 
English Classics Series. Volume 1,70s. net | Volume 2,75s. net 


On the Poetry of Keats 


E. C. PETTET 


1 


An extiminu turn of Keats' workmanship and of the relation 
between hm poems and his successive states of mind. 

“Mr Pettct, as thoughtful and perceptive as nny of his 
predecessors, claims our attention by his common sense 
attitude...” The Tmte» 

First published 1957. £4 net 

The Arte of English Poesie 

GEORGE PUTTENHAM 

Edited by G. D. WILLCOCK and A. WALKER 

PuttcnlianVs life work was first printed for Queen Elizabeth 
in 1589. 

“The patience and industry of the joint editors of this 
authoritative reprint are beyond praise.” The Observer 
First published in 193(1. 95 s * nct 


The English Place-Name Society Volume 44 

The Place-Names of Cheshire 

J. McN. DODGSON 

Lcgceaster ucir (980), Ccstria (1189), Chestcrshire (1326), 
Cheshire (1656). The complex and interesting history of 
place-fiamccvolu^ion in Chcslrire is explored in this volume'.. 
which is tlic'first in a five volume survey, 9Ds.net 


NIESR Occasional Papers 24 

The Economic Impact of 
Commonwealth immigration 

k: JONES and A. D. SMITH 

A study of the economic impact of i m migrn tion to Bri tain 
between 1961 arid 19 66.'Most of these immigrants were coloured, 
which posed special social problems. The authors show llrat •' 
they brought Britain eonsidcmble net economic gain. 

: . Taper covers 35s, iiet 
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ii'XO i-iicl'S jsicnii-if gill in plie iiiiixi 
ol m.m. 

I hii nicihoil nf c* preying Jic 
dichotomy in.is he .is useful jis we 
c:i_h fiiul, mi leu si fur the lime being. 
It is. of eotirse. ;i lirsl .ippro\im;iiion: 
bill po,sibjv ii is :i fiiiily adequate 
one. I lu re exist areas of ambiguity, 
ovuiiuv.* sonic menliil jiclivilics have 
:i knack of -lipping out of nny con* 
yepuiiil net. One of the most interest¬ 
ing examples is history. Much of 
history (and ul all scholarship) is 
cumulative and incorporalive in the 
sense that science is. Yet, to an out¬ 
sider, if often appears that modem 
hi.doriugr.iphy has become emphati¬ 
cally synch runic, not only rejecting 
the vulgar concept of progress, but 
also regarding any movement 
through lime as a regrettable nceex- 


t one of tlu-ii cull in e ,uid the tone of 
the seieniilie cult me, .iboul which I 
commented in the original lecture. It 
is clear that ne<ip| L > are drawn in one 
culture or ilk- urlKr. partly hy tils' 
n.ilLire «if their tempera iik-nls; 
further, the cullmc in which they li\c 
v^ill have its own ell eel upon those 
temperaments. Men arc attracted to 
science often beta use they like the 
concept of progress and of being 
engaged in a collective enterprise. 
Recently Dirac was saying that for 
him there was one supreme reward 
for his seieniilie work, the sense of 
having a share in the building of an 
I'ttifir i*. Tint was said with complete 
unassumingness and truth, like any 
remark of Dirac’s, which incident¬ 
ally are not all that many. It was so 
free from ego that one had to remind 
oneself that Dirac's share in the edi- 


Top liaison man 


ICTION 


9.7.70 TLS : 


shy. I take it that Namier's work on oneself that Dirac's share in the edi- 
Gcnrge His Parliament is one of Jj* . is probably greater than any 
the most influential historical works Englishman’s since Newton, 
of our lime. One could scarcely If this formulation of the two cul- 
navc a major piece of historical re- ,ures t-s anywhere near satisfactory 


KON.-tl.D WINCMTK: 

l.nrii Ismuy 

-32pp. Hutchinson. JL2 13s. 

No one disputes the pre-eminence 
of Churchill in winning the .Second 
World War, but it is startling lo 
read in the last sentence of Sir 
Ronald Wingaic'% book that M with¬ 
out Ismay Churchill might not have 
brought us to final victory". It is 
nol an unconsidered judgment, for 
it is echoed in many chapters of this 
admiring biography. Of Churchill’s 
strategy in the Middle East in 1941, 


personal devotion between him and 
his master emerges on every page of 
his biography. What Churchill 
thought of him wa.s shown in words 
he used at Quebec : " Never in our 
history has the collaboration be- 
tw’cen tlie civil power and the 
military been so intimate and com¬ 
plete. I his has been mainly your 
doing—your handling of affairs." 
Exactly the same could he said of 
another enieial point of contact, 
between the British and the 
American authorities. 

Sir .Ronald Wingate claims even 


fhe devil of a week 


Divine instrument 


l ield ol strategy in utiii* 

independent initialhe ^' GALKIN i sympathetic, he destroys lile ami 

worked under I'hurdXV Grapevine s;ivcs il «ith the same bizarre in- 

ileceplton. It wa« t' n „ , difference. He has pointed cars and 

II... 'nriiw, phUJJ m»PI'. Ci-lfaic^ Ifr. _ imcerlain schiuI ii.ll.Tols, I... nuke, 

which Ismay jimnnM • . . , luve (*■ her and reviles her. sponges 

skill; hut it was in A 11 *' 1 ^ ,:i cn s NtfLl,,Kl novel. 7/i«* off hei anti repays her, hates her 
tilings, of seentidtr ^Tapevine. ' N wiillen with such and understands her. He is the 

IIis postwar ap|)oi n tm^oW< wil and llexihility that it.s external answer lo her sell disgust, 

more .scope for originaljtnospheie of charged hysteria is capable ol exploiting and perhaps 

turning to India under Intensified railicr than exploded by - 

o.ulen, he was painful comedy. Susan, the narrator, is c , . , . . 

nixseil by hluiidcri *hj*venly-six and has returned after Saul BciiOW S UCIV nOVCI IS 


capable ol exploiting and perhaps 


which iv part of having a cold, the ROGER JONKH: 

bleaiintss. the throbbing and the A Hard Day ul the Holy Office 

lever manage lo obscure altogether _... .. ... 

ll..- linL- kL„ her own par 1 .noi„ l76 PP 11 Alien. 
and real events. As they hurtle 

round the bends of the dangerous 1 'iiidinal Polcntu. a man with fcllti- 
Grapevine Highway hack to Los get her sinister ambitions, directs I lie 


Zulu hi ami alien l ion to mintu inci- | 
dent sue partieulnrlv well done, -j 
cate fui detail which ensures that 
none of the novel's subtlety goes to 
waste. 


do nothing lo correct. years at college and abroad to 
General of Nalo he sWr rich Californian home lo watch' 


search more synchronic than that. 

It is interesting to observe that 
novel-writing, which often lakes a 
course parallel to historiography, has 
followed a similar pattern. Just as 
narrative in history has become dis- 


lf this formulation uf the Uvo cul¬ 
tures is anywhere near satisfactory, 
then perhaps we can sec whether il 
carries any lessons. To my mind. 
It may help us think sensibly about 
the content of education. This is not 
Inc proper time to produce any sug¬ 
gestions in detail. But I believe it 


approved of, sn to a surprising extent ' VML,t l ! ,L ' P ,,ss| blo te devise methods 
nas narrative in die novel. It some- !.'! wrdina [>' academic courses to 
times seems that western writers mi ' l,lls, !\ 1,c . ttlc distinction hulween (he 

I.llrn L'liwlll* A t la J_ t _ A a 


longer wish even to contemplate a 
future, or the passage of lime. 

That marks n contrast between the 


two kinds of knowledge. Once (he 
distinction is grasped, then half (he 
game has been won. 

£ liy f’. I*. Snmv, 1970. 
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Edition 

Prefaces by Michael Hol/oyd 

“Ho Is a comic writer of genius.,. 
but his art Is profoundly serious." 

C. P. Snow—rhe Sunday Time $. 
"The humour of life, the poetry of 
death and the release of the spirit 
-these things William Gerhardie 
describee as no prose writer has 
done before him," Olivia Manning 
r-Tha Times. 

First two titles 

Of Mortal Love 
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The Polyglots 

355 03146 2 38s 

Children’s 

Books 

For 8-11y earolds 

The Golden 
Bird 

Folk Tales from Slovenia 
Told by Vladimir Kavclc 
Illustrated by Mae Gerhard 
Eighteen distinctive, funny and 
touching stories in the best folklore 
tradition.- 
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A Very Small 
Miracle 

William MacKellar, 

Illustrated by Trevor Slubley 

The unexpected help of a tough, 
nnlmaMovIng social outcast 
brings a Scottish shepherd's son 
the dog he longs for. 
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year olds 

Peter and 
Veronica 

Marilyn Sachs 

illustrated by William Stbbbs ' 

In the successor to Veronica Gant, 
Peter and Veronica run into 
difficulties when Jewish Peter 
Invitee Christian Veronica to his 
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King Robert 
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Illustrated by ... 
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The Btory of Robert the Bruce's 
struggle for the Scottish throne 
—and ultimately for his country's 
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I ° Iher ii u t ho ri lies—chiefly Ameri- 
■ can—arc invoked in support of the 
t thesis that “-without fsmay a suc¬ 
cessful grand strategy would have 
been, if not impossible, at least far 
more difficult lo agree". Clearly he 
| is a figure of the first importance in 
the history of the war, though he 
remains almost unknown lo nny but 
other professionals. 

Sir Ronald Wingate's efforts to 
establish Lord Ismay as 11 major 
public figure arc handicapped by 
j many obstacles. One is his subject's 
own humility: he wrote seldom.about 
his own role, and then always in a 
tone of scif-dcprccaiion. He was 110 I 
a fluent correspondent, and he kept 
no diary. He contributed to innumer¬ 
able staff papers and attended 
thousands of high-level committee 
meetings, but his precise conIribillion 
1 $ almost always veiled in anonymity. 
H|s greatness lay in his personality, 
but this is a quality seldom revealed 
irt documents. His biographer has a 
frustrating tusk in extricating a 
personal portrait from painfully 
meagre sources, other than the 
affectionate recollections of col¬ 
leagues. Although the devotion of 
the author and other friends 
shines through this .somcwhnt 
laboured account, too much of 
it reads unavoidably like a sum¬ 
mary of the main events of the 
war, with occasional reminders that 
Churchill was at the centre of it and 
Ismay, as his chief stall officer was 
always at his side. But what his exact 
rolq in the events was remains largely 
a matter of inference. 


chance to become another Alexan¬ 
der or Montgomery. On the whole 
I lie record does nol suggest that he 
had a great creative mind. The only 


Konakl somewhat mailed 
hero's claims on hkty'enzy 


nightmare, 


undisguised hero-wonhipjCtually happens, yet darts con- 
less makes attractive jganlly off into the most alarmingly 
forward reading. mbiguoiis kind of funlnsy. Every - 


Snul Bellow's new novel is 
reviewed on page 74 1 ). 

exorcizing her destructive sense of 
herself. 

She leaves her mulhci to spend a 
week in San Francisco with her best 
friend. Charles come*, with her; and 
his hilarious antics, his vicious 


Angeles, engaged in an icily funny 
discussion of driving manners which 
nearly costs them their lives, il 
occurs to her that Charles is in 
sonic way her own creation. 
Whether he’s Ihe devil nr Death or 
a pcrsunilicalion of het own guilt, 
lie’s offered himself as a receptacle 
for her difficulties. His hatred of 
her wealth anil WASPishncsx, his 
indifference to life and death, his 
wild hiimoui and his isolation arc 
mirrors of herself, and as she de¬ 
posits him at his house she leaves 
these tensions with him and feels 
only mild pity for his madness, us 
she prepares lo face her dying 


tfonlly orr into the most alarmingly showing-up of her friendship, ihe she prepares lo face her dying 
mbiguoiis kind of funlnsy. Every- embarrassment, pleasure, agony and mother and herself. The Grapevine 
ling abuui Charles is mysterious amusement lie causes her flicker, is a daring, imaginative novel, 
nd changeable, lie is a penniless but brilliantly, through the fog of which tackles the encroachment of 
olymath. a Mexican jeered at as a her ripening cold. The sense of fantasy on reality with genuinely 
j Clringo" bv Mexicans, savage and seeing life through frosted glass original insight, 


aclix'Jiie- of the Select Committee rp - 

on Liturgical Vestment*, a body I'HVCl SOl'CS 
which is by no means a* innocent 
and insignificant as it seems and JOHN MlIINTOSH : 
which is completing a senes of Files _ , 

on “ every known or suspected her- Moncflsh 
etic. cry pin-s_h is mu lie and doctrinal 274pp. Macmillan. 35s. 

deviani ciirrcnliy Iurking in the - - - -- -- - 

hroad bosom of Mother Church ". rtu . s ,one fish, we arc told (although 
Not the least among j-hme about to ^ 

be impeached lor heresy is the . .. ** ’ 

Pope. .so it’s not surprising that when lwo journeys . The first journey 
Polenta’s spies repurl the discovery takes ihe hero. Fred, from his home 
of the fabled Q-manuscript—a in Johannesburg to a remote island 
document likely > 1 « uim Christianity in the Indian Ocean ; the second is ft 
on ‘its head—by one Juhul Gar forth spiritual journey, during which 
Flake, Polenta is anxious to obtain Fred weathers a Dark' Night of the 

Soul after (he death of his young 
wife. Determined to underline the 
seriousness of it all. John McIntosh 
employs a faintly portentous lone 
which, while il is not un&uited to 
the book’s general purpose, seems 
pretty incongruous when Applied to 


* 1 t olymath. a Mexican jeered at as a her ripening cold. The sense of fantasy 01 

yO Un g 3,1^ j*^^plringo" bv Mexicans, .savage and seeing life through frosted glass original in* 

IVOR MCJNTAG' 1 ): simpiy taken in by |[np\ It t * 1 

■ttis-rtsPeadly dials, queer quasars 


is h daring, imaginative novel, tl, * s ncw evidence by whale verfoul 
which tackles the encroachment of { 11 ei,,, V‘ arc neeessary. What Flake 
hinfaki- mi rptililu u. a Slh onniilniilv I^RS '111 IJlCl TtHiriO IS InC iWlliCCl 


The seduction of autobiography is .1 
strange one. Few men have 
achieved anything by the age ol 
twenty-three to justify putting their 
life-story on paper, anti Mr. Ivor 
Montagu is no exception, l o be¬ 
lieve. for instance, that the general 
public ought lo he interested in the 
life of an undergraduate at Cam¬ 
bridge in fhe early 1920s, on an 
allowance of £500 a year (woilh 
perhaps four limes as much today), 
one must either be a supreme 
genius, tike Bertrand Russell a 
generation earlier, or a presumi)- 
Uious egoist. Mr. Montagu is the 
latter. 

Only one possible point of inter 
cst might distinguish this hook from 
the kind of reminiscences which 
eou d have been written by scores 
01 ins contemporaries. Ibis is the 
unexpected conversion of a wealthy 
young Jewish aristocrat, with an 


simply taken in by Hh|“N 1 1 * 1 

M ^^riCT^eadly dials, queer qua 

portrait as a tvpical cow. 

Milan. Mis friends are 3 H K G * COMPTON : kilTH ROBERTS 1 

lootiiuls and successful Jfhe Electric Crocodile Tlie Inner Wheel 

Fashionable names *'-22pp. Hodder and Stoughton 203 pp. Harl-Davis 25s 
dropped. Jack (Sir John f5s. 

Mick (Sir Michael flal£«, 0ll SHAW . J. G. BALLARD : 

Mwrcntc’ sSimK ‘S’ 6 ' of liternily Tl “ A'™ 6 "?' E*hU.III»D 

il^lpp. Collancz. 25 , .56pp. Cape, 2... 

lo identify them with CHRISTOPHER PRIEST i PHflf.IP K. DICK t 

Herbert for instance, Ub ik 

page" andfotd Sf 27pp ' rabcr and Faber ' 2 *' 202 PP- Ra PP ;ind Whilin 8- 28 ^ 

Herbert "J on the next. PtT ” , 

prize in this context shodWh* public world impinging on the life where souls live in a stale of 
to the story of Queen Nh^rivate, to Ihe detriment of the electronic blessedness. This is stuff 
to Mr. Moitlagifx mi»thef 1 P n ‘ vule world—this is an increas- for satire, not high adventure, and it 
crating with her on the popular Uicme in the more cannot work. Mr. Shaw's pleasant 

son's unsuitable marri;igr? erious M-'icnce fiction today. D. G. sense of the difficulty and sadness 
family butler could ahvajiP° m P lon (whose seriousness is a of life is still in evidence when it is 
on to s nooth things over & ttle * oa solemn) approaches his not overwhelmed by desperate plol- 
Tlterc arc a number of variant of the theme in The spinning, 
ing incidents in Mr. t woulle, as lie did m Indoctrinaire is a first nfrvel, re- 

life. which has certainly Once more, science imp- mnrkably well calculated and con- 

dull. His interests inci ^ 8 ® 5 on eitlotlorval privacy. trolled. Strange things are happen- 

/ no logy, table tennis, oll» Tllis tinie a computer—one of ing in an area of stubbie in the 
and journalism He fus^ e more convincing of SF’s many PI anal to District in Brazil. In the 
extensiveLv .-lii'Jflv on behat* 06 ^ computers, Bohn 507, a per- curious absence of the Brazilian 


"Short Stick" of the Blessed employs a faintly portentous tone 
Slin'ui, a miraculous member pres- which, while il is not un&uited to 
erved and held sacrosanct by a the book’s general purpose, seems 
remote Coptic order. Fumed for its pretty incongruous when Applied to 
remarkable effect upon women. Fred’s distinctly unheroic travelling 
Slin'ut’is Short Slick lins lost little of companions. 


KEITH ROBERTS t 
Tlie Inner Wheel 
203pp. Harl-Davis. 25s. 

J. G. BALLARD: 

The Atrocity Exhibition 
156pp. Cape., 21s. 

PHn.lP K. DICK t 
Ubik 

2U2pp. Rupp and Whiling. 28s. 


luted aulo-disasler and the code- 
music of the quasars. Severe anginal 
spasms and the imaginary sex death 
of Che Guevara jostle with "the 
transliterated pudenda of Ralph 


its powers, as Flake and others soon 
learn to their cost. 

Farcical, and often extremely 
funny, A Hard Day at the Holy 
Office is all ihe more successful for 
remaining obdurately poker-faced 
throughout. The introductory plot 


As they travel, the Active percus¬ 
sion increases in volume. Between 
flashback* in the various stages in the 
illness which killed Fred's wife, the 
travellers begin to come to terms 
with each other and with their 
personal defeats. The twin narra- 


life where souls live in a stale of gethcr they oIFend by repetitive wordi- 
cleetronie blessedness. This is stuff ness ("the cucliurisi of the 
for satire, not high adventure, and il madonna of the hoardings"), and 
cannot work. Mr. Shaw's pleasant by the cold plodding sadism masked 
sense of the difficulty and sadness in jargon which soon becomes self- 
of life is still in evidence when it is parody. The last piece, “The Assas- 
not overwhelmed by desperate plot- si nation of 3.F.K. Considered ns a 
spinning. Downhill Motor Race", written 

Indoctrinaire is a first nfrvel, re- several years ngo and owing an 


■ • I ■ i ■ . . - J. |li I UUAl lull i • limwu 

Niialcr , in a modern acrostic of pj-cc-is, Lhc cod appendixes, 4 hc droll lives alternate with a good deal of 
despair. academicism of Flake’s Abyssinian unease und lhc -rumbling pros* 

It is hard Lo sec whether the Journal w:ith its accounts of the seems least Apt when used for aired 

publishers serve their author well by Saint's followers shinning down the speech. There is a sense of arllft 

claiming for these pieces a unity miraculously extended " Stick ** to ciality throughout Hie novel, as th 
beyond a stylistic one. Read aep- safety, these enable Roger Jones to characters sink slowly beneath th 

arutcly they have the attraction of make full use of his latent for the credibility line, the Moral Lessons 

oddity and unexpected phrase. To- driest possible humour. Character!- rise to the surface. 


young Jewish aristocrat, with an extensively, chiefly on computers, Bohn 507, a per- 

impcecaWy respectable background Natural History section of?® 0 * 1 * be£Wt «*«« services 

or education and orthodoxy, into ivli iiKAimi Jl available to die whole European 


Personal liaison was a tnainr rein «wkjiround Natural History section d ?®® 1 

of it. Ismay was an Indian Arniv adhoilrn'r 1 urthuiloxy. into an ish Museum. His ilincnirieJJ® 

■ officer who had distinguished hin/ Mr Mmi-'f “nwBunw Party, for wh.it the information^ 
self in various staff IpSrn^ jl 11 ?'® Wo ‘? r ! * ircc ?*** European counl^ 

without ever holding any substantial in P 1 L"nirambling, ami often four, together with devoid ®, 
command. Partly by Sel and mrrtv .^* c « n k l - ^ to explain how it in Asia the United 
by personal influence thrnunh ,lbout ' f 111 , thc m «suge Canada, but not Ausira&^Sf 

senior colleagues who appreciated MeariJ^ comes l! l rou Sh. All that h America, and iiuwheqMiB 
his qualities, lie arrived bv ™Vf eiAWE","” 1 .,". ,hi,t J> h .“I**!- «»»pl Eajpt. This trfaiffi. 
the Committee of Imperiaf Defeiir? I,ar ^[y brought him into trivial information about 

at the appoimrnem of Chief S i y C 5 Uac .* or,h . mentioning with set out at great length tajS 
Officer (o ihe Prime Sslef l Proletariat whose in- and infurmui siyle, hh<“ 

1940 For the Min , 1 In lerests hc niust be supposed to have understand vvhv but lha 1 CJ 

indtpenahLaMubTquTouV^ F*™* 'T 

uoiqujlulls, me scientist, he seems lo have been volume : 1 


European 

fur whii *thi» inftirmatioii* b°® nB 11 unHy. Only in Colindaic, Elios Wentik is taken to investigate, 
cverv Fumnem eounltj unt ^ er stingo Professor Billon, He finds that a bit of the future 
four ttunUNtf with olcven^® ttl,ose services misused. The exists inside the stubble area, and 
In A .;.. 5 .|, c Umlfid wPokn provides extrapolaHon by bizarre personages carry on bizarre 
r ,, n9 ;. L„ n ,A.iTr 1 ]inP! olat10D ' aT,d B ' [,|on and his team incarcerations and interrogations 
VS ? ipWpnn acts of censorship based on there. 

ThirSiS?® ,reformat « on - Billon « an ideal- All of which is sufficiently enler- 
trfoml ininmv.iinn ihnuiS® 1: wai>ts lo see <hc • scien t |ific laini ng in itself, complete with sur- 

out ! controlling itself, and realist props like moving hands 

and inFnrmni c<!.t« it ?,dgJn t ^ v ^ du »l academic thinking some- growing on tables and large ears on 
unlr^ Sd* lTT1C f the ultimate walls. The temperature drops consi- 

dnnhl h, .l„ h i*. of the whole. derably when Priest carefoUy ex- 

vohmw Cc ° nC L C ' ircr fl : Ingeniously. Mr. Compton leads plains his mysteries. Wc would have 
us into nssenting to these Doom- been happier without them, espe- 


Bully for the bullied 


spinning. Downhill Motor Race ”, written 

Indoctrinaire is a first nfrvel, re- several years ngo and owing an 
mnrkably well calculated and con- acknowledged debt lo Alfred Jarry. 
trolled. Strange things are happen- has a wit and style lacking in the 
ing in an area of stubbie in the other pieces. 

Planaltci District in Brazil. In the The j 0 w point is reached in 

curious absence of the Brazilian “ Why I Want lo Fuck Ronald 

Government—who would surely Reg:tn » with ghim delight in 

have detected a subversive plot— reC [ H [ haemorrhages and "the lace 
Elms Wentik is taken to investigate. of L . B Johnson . . . clearly genital 
He finds that u bit or the future j n significant appearance—the nasal 
exists inside the stubble area, and prepuC e f scrotal jaw, etc.” 


Uitaiic poiswiHtfM carry on oi«rre Th ...KlimitXAil tflrrnrc nf the nre- 

nc»rcc ral i 0n , and interrogation, EL of di«T 


there. 

AH of which is sufficiently enler- 


ciation, were displayed to perfection 
in -Mr. Ballard’s earlier stories (for 


!S 8 lnr lf iik C e 0 m Kna ilh hand r ; i-'»"L in ^ 

„ h i n . d . S In ihis collection he earns a title 


ears on 
s consi- 


times sHcmiceu ror me utumiite wans. The temperature drops consi- 5SP!E? n .SIll »v^I, 
good of the whole. derably when Priest carefolly ex- J 

■Ingeniously. Mr. Compton leads plains his mysteries. Wc would have p ln „ M L iihii L. n ni^i- 

us into assenting to these Doom- been happier without them, espe- Final!), Ubik not a good Dick 

Watch activities, only to twist the cially since (he explanations are full nove ' do ° n _ a poor start and 
argument back on itself. It is a of lacunae. Fortunately, the whole man 7 unmemorable charactera, but 
ipphSstioated argument. oarried story is put over crisply, with a nice 

mainly on the shoulders of Mat- sense of the odd, so that one goes a£ vV!f ers ' ‘ on ^ fo r “ e , 




PAUL POTTS: 

To Keep a Promise ' 
f 73pp. Macgibboq and Kee. £2 2 s. 

Mr. Potts cannot be placed in th 
hurly-burly of the literary battle. H 
stands apart, lonely rather than soli 
(ary, on ail omfneniie nf tile nwn 


argument back on tteelf. It is a of lacunae. Fortunately, the whole 
ipphfotioated argument, oarried story is put over crisply, with a nice 


. m-axavv* . mainly on the shoulders of Mat- sense of the odd, so that one goes “tT!, ’ ,r onl ' Io r me ? ake 01 , 

lTJ ■ t thew, who joins the Coliodale team, wiHingHy to the end, if not always n * ld ® e 1 P as . sa 8 es > where the central 

Hitler (even Adolf Eichmann, and an Irish peasant labourer, fltaftd Ihfis Catholic wife, Abigail, both assentingly. character is confronted by evec>- 

Sntan who sf^nt much of his time spiritual P Hutobiography, W*hom suffer crises of conscience. The Inner Wheel is one of those t ^'" g 
with God), But especially he loves emerge about fhe P author'Mr. Compton draws sympathetic novels which begin with disembodied fJ?. 

the victims, those who have been bul- beyond poverty kindnesses^^rti-ale ipontrRils, and the sabotage voices. One reader's dissent was 1,1 & T l 

lied, persecuted and deprived, which pilgrimage to liiihl ai a in Abigail becomes en- practically continuous from then on. 

nieana the poor always everywhere Rie lsn elf Hrmy lf consid!ife^ led Is quite exciting. If one is Jimmy Stringer, In his Hush Pup- 

but especially the Negroes, the Irish invocatiois fo lifc (or iMp^atelv dSnppoinled, it is be- pies and "slimly trousered legs", JjWJJ JStf of 

and the Jews, not of course because love), the first devoted to " aeleotdflic points get has stumbled on a circle of gestalt Sjfjjjjj w! 

they are necessarily bolter or m.irn SrtiSL ,TieBrowned out in the rest;%>anwhK, telepaths in a '■ nice. JhHs EnaUsh N Mg* not estaUphed with, hu 


vnir-ft rru\ nn , L U ? Mc JCWA - llo L or course because love) the flr« devoted to art ?*® 0 me scieomiac points get nas siummea on a circle ot gestan ,~■ -r, 

^1Sr h ? SS ' Bu * f '^ are necessarily bolter or more the second to the Jewi oul j n t he rest; iVieanwh^e, telepaths in a' nice little English ^ it! &b 

ariox 8 5iow 2 L ,ku ^ ,e - bu t because they are. or have veers between eloaueni nubi!™® incMentals. -Hk^ a. crisp ^debate country town. He iheets & telepathic usqal wdd intensity, 

• ^n-more. bullied: ' ■ ' und jmoiri? iSm? ^ fields « spooky por- -girl -and impossibly she S his -- 


Patrick', Kayanagh, laid unrecognized i loilofni- 6 >h ‘ ’ and gnomic wisdom:. 1 ’■ 

to rest, he. .has found his Ancestors thatl won't liv- 1 fPairick Kuvanagii] kn** 

;^°^. h!-P r ^ Ic 8 r eat .Amosand having an araumemwffh SSL. 1 *? *** «««#! 


impinges on.private SK 

■■ ■Americaa reLlutio^ PnJndl^whn -ay ™ u TSS' 5 /ri5h a m«S° d , ay 0DC ran * ^l-errant wd an eni*o/ £/emi[y. in the Wyndham.x 

.' loved n lady cVcn mow ihYn ii . t m o n ster or you bigger than just the difference possible sense, Tlie idyllic .smooth wa 

^rt jSS • »“ddfeSS wSi^h and 11,0 pereon and a horse. ■ .. ..Vjflanet .Ma«nosyne is going to be crisp enjoj 


& of fcde-apd-hearty ' unwanted arms ”.. Aftersome involvements 
andpa, brighten a grey but con- and misunderstandings, and a last- 
ierable novel. minute halt to World War III, all 


The first two volumes of what is 


and misunderstandings, and a last- described as the revised definitive -' 
minute halt to World War III, all edition of the works of William - 


.Public woiid Impinges on - private ends predictably. This is school of Gerhardie are published 1 today by... 

j03t//e. Palace of Eternity in the Wyndnam, without John Wyndham'a Macdonald, Although most of his , 

fldCst possible sense. The idyilic smooth way with action—or his novels have been out of print 1 for . 

la net .Mnemosyne' is going to be crisp enjoyment of English ' life some - years, Gerha rdie has never- . 


■ StM n^Davi^?^^. wearing the.. p°J r ^ h cr ^-i,’tVpr, the central character, is one of Ballard, contemptuous of the Wynd- craftsmen—Anthoby PoweU,. C.; P. 

• -pattoa and Eli Wample.turn Up agrnh- ML* tthewhitc hopes of the fiomp^ side, ham school, presents extreme Snow, and Olivia Manning amotfg-• 
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never had the ln« « S f i? 1 jhat u he mother whose biarrJatoH to^n jff?r d u us interesting.-/Ww*’-P» writing is inflated, losing Me modern ill, from the assasslna- Mr. Michael HoJroyd. 
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lacked enthusiastic support for his 
talents, especially among his fellow 
craftsmen—Anthoby Powell, .C. P. 
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PamfuJIy confessing that he has UStal „ ^ a V° Peasant grand- 


Mr. Michael Holroyd. 
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Angus Wilson 

The World of 

Charles Dickens 

" This is the finest study of Dickens by a novelist since 
Gissing's, end one of the subtlest and strongest inter¬ 
pretations of his life, mind and art” 

—The Times Literary'Supplement 

Illustrated with 40 foil colour pints*and 1B0 in black arid whlto £& 

Janice Elliott 
The Kindling 

''Intelligent, sensitive and poignant writing,.. Here is a 
novelist of distinction”" Graham Lord, Sunday Express 

35s 

Sheila MacLeod 

The 

Snow-White Soliloquies 

"Highly skilled re-working of the allegory.,, Certainly this 
is a book that, like a poem, deserves to be read many times*’ 
—Neville Braybrooke, Sunday Telegraph 80s 

Yukio Mishima 
Thirst for Love 

"Splendidly written, in ft style that drives the eye across the 
page, .;., dispassionate style, brilUant characterisations aruj 
wizardry ; , , a m a gnific ent tour de fotye ,, — J John Whitely^; 
Sunday Times «... . -80s 
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Quaint copulations 
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«;n .Sf.iM'i. rurri: 

Hnii-l.ila 

I raii-da led by I. iiiics lluy.irih. 
i'l.spp. ( harks Skilum. £15 ISv. 

michki. m-:(FRm:i.i> v. khistoi-kr 
suhppch. riiANf; ri3..mi : ,mt 
M< 01 U«:s PIMPANKA U : 

The Cimidx iind (he Ruin 

Translated from ihc French hy Diana 
Imhcr. 2(11 pp. 2N colour plates. 
Hammond, Hammond. wilh ihc Of¬ 
fice dn l.ivrc. Fribourg. £|6 |hs. 

In Rtw-lifu ihe Geneva huti-c «f 
Naije! pursues the exotic erotic, 
already treated for Japan. Peru, Jjc., 
portentously into Nepal. There it 
sceiitji an abundance of play Hi I and 
quaintly copulating figures, all 
freshly painted, coruscate below 
lent pic eaves in the sparkling inoun- 
lain air. Not often has an orieni:il 
folksy sculpture been >o well photo¬ 
graphed. If i[ is unbelievably crude 
and of no great age, it is delight- 
luUy a live, real-earthy, often funny, 
nnd behind it al[ is the sense of 
lliose un ravished Himalayan peaks. 

One feels that Professor Tucei, in 
contrast to such spontaneity, 
labours to spin out his text in a 
rather highfalutin style which does 
not always avoid (he tedium of 
sexological prose. Once his main 
tlie.T7c is enunciated--that in priestly 
and popular belief physical excite¬ 
ment can be transferred to the 
■spiritual plane and communicate 
wilh the cosmic process there is 


not .1 yrc .11 deal more In s,i>, ,ii)ii 
Huddlijsi writings diil not appai- 
enilv attempt to sav it at any length 
nr m particularly mcnnnablc lan¬ 
guage. The copiilalion ol a priest 
with a virgin tin whose choice con¬ 
siderations of caste were dis¬ 
carded a nice puinrj at the centre 
of a mmidala, symbolizing Brahma's 
or Shiva's creative moment, is not a 
ceremony discussed much in writ¬ 
ings canonical or otherwise. In 
Nepal this and less sfagy sexual 
routines necessarily make their 
appearance in a Buddhist context, 
hut formally they derive from 
obscure sects which represent a bus- 
fond of Indian religious tradition, 
as is suggested here, while 
touching Ihc mainsprings of Indian 
religious feeling, us is also sug¬ 
gested. 

Professor Tucei hints a( a variety 
of local "sectarian manifestations of 
fertility and creation liic. In a 
volume differently conceived one 
might look to him for an historical 
account of these in a form mure 
accessible than his Tihetologieal 
writings, and perhaps a more specific 
review of the Buddhist institu¬ 
tions such as Glascnapp, a specialist 
in these matters, only adumbrates 
in his liiiddhlsrische Mysterien. 
Sexual ritual entered Buddhism at a 
comparatively laic date, perhaps not 
much before the tenth or eleventh 
century, a kind of llngnyana which 
took advantage of the spiritual per¬ 
missiveness of late Mahdyuna doc¬ 
trine. The author remarks that the 
religious interpretation of sexual ex¬ 


perience is " difficult to understand 
without reference to Tannic litera¬ 
ture a notable case of ohstnruni 
per ubxrurim. hut the immediate 
reason for placing ob-sccnc sculpture 
on icmple buildings in Nepal is, lie 
suggests, lo overawe and silence lay 
curiosity concerning ihe terrible 
doctrines and performances which 
the priests countenanced within. 
It is ndd that an oriental 
luiiy should he put off in ihis way. 
Another observation which miscar¬ 
ries is lo the effect that the preoccu¬ 
pation with physical desire amounted 
to an exaltation of womanhood. 

The rcligio-sexual technologists 
of India shared with their Taoist 
confreres of China the belief that 
copulation arrested just short of 
ejaculation ensured (hat the semen 
rose through the vertebral column 
to nourish the hruin and enlarge the 
powers of mystical apprehension. 
The volume entitled The Clouds 
nnd the Rain (the phrase certainly 
has a vulgar ring in modern 
Chinese) begins wilh the Taoist 
theme, treated anecdotally: but in 
China, in the lack of a dramatic 


iheoiy of orgastic creation of ihc 
cosmos, not even luoisl adepts gel 
beyond the notion of regulating yin 
and vmiff. a personal hygiene linked 
to natural philosophy. Thereafter 
ilie book consists of an anthology 
of poems and c-xccrpis from prose 
novels, the I a tier, apart from Ihe 
famous love story of Ts’ui Yrng- 
ying, being passages strictly limited 
ro the obscene, and predictable lo 
anyone slightly acquainted with 
Chinese literature: Chin /‘inn Mei 
in Egerton’s translation. Ju Pu Tuan 
in Marlin's, and. to instance sadism 
ami sodomy, passages front Yii 
Ktn-i Hung and i's'ui Yn Ting 
translated by Professor Pinipancau 
himself. 

The taste for pornography which 
guided the choice is not disguised 
by so much as an outline of the 
features of ihe works by which their 
authors claimed to be writing novels 
of manners, just as the selection ol 
illustrations, hardly any of them 
relating to the texts, often dispenses 
with artistic merit. A contrasting 
sentimental pendant is the many 
poems interspersed between Ihe 


fighting for an All-Ireland Republic 


prose vcuums. llf u 
all translated hv Profhu 
I heir inclusion lt f P ^ ■ < <>»«; *N : 

and Yilan periods, 

pleasing modern pieces 6.3pp. Pall Mali i.l ^ 

tin s Amw M /Vs/. ma k—_ 

foil to our genera^ 

t liinese pocliy as iniensf L T cl purhcularlv iliose 

in llio T'ang slylc, 'ilicaled to rcviihiiiuii, violence or 

Both translators, whJ™ L ‘V J hc S""! L ' :,n i,Kubus - 


luck, tar hack, lo Wulle I «me. the aic ahead\ dominaled h) lire ( <im* 
Feniau- and m die men ulm led die miiiusi-.. 'I Ik- diIil-i lot reliKc to 


:ibl\ Juts tile at limes hiutul. as din¬ 
ing the Second World VV’ai when 


di.istieall) rcrtig.iiii/ed — which. 

acciiTslinu to its pas, liiituiy. would 
■tppe.ii in tv impossible ii can 


» vin.iir mm inx noil ivm mv .. ■ m. "iiixi i vm'X. ■■■ iiik uiv 1T1/||U n .|l YhFItli .lk n i M 111 If Id 11 IIIMUn. XVt’lIlVJ 

Luster Rising in l l, ln. and the) are recognize any inslitiitii'iis of die two man) hundreds of l.R.A. men were appear in tv impossible it can 

split on a dilemma dial has .il levied jxistani Irish siiie^ and insist that locked up. often fm years on end. eaii'-e a certain amount of damage 

even Irish iwoltilionary limvenvni physical luivc is the ord\ means li\ in eonccntralion camp no Ihe but can never duccilv menace the 
At leasi since .lame, t.innoiu allied which punt) of purpose call he pry- t urrugh. The idea that the l.R.A. is stale, either state. Even if the 

In. I.>f 1 .u.*inu ( ili/ciK Aimv In linhi .,L a rv>.-d Ii iv s:if,- !■> ihsii il .. ,.. n , ..r ik . i .... . . .i ... .. ...u; a. 


hi- left-wing t iti/ens' Aimy to liyhi served, h is safe lo assume ihal it. somehow a seciel aim of the Irish 
beside Pearse s Catholic. cs-.unliall) somehuft. a 32-viuml) Republic were Alim- is InlalK (infniuulcri : iliev are 


somehow.a 32-viuml> Republic were Army is totallx unfounded: tliev aic 
to come into existence in the near |,i 1lcr enemies, up to dale. The very 


somehow a secret aim i»f the Irisli ( oinniunisis took it toer. which 
Army is tutallx unfounded : they aic (lie) aic certainly Irving lo do. it is 
hilicr enemies, up to dale. The very doubtful if those formidable con- 
gie.it American involvement, in spile spiratois could make much use of it. 


of basic Irish-American ineompre- fur most of iis members would simply 
licnspon of the Irish situation, is also fade away since the priesthood. 


fences are down whi-v ■ p , Il > |[ . ,,wm ,s ■‘bribed , " I,L 

R H vui (iuiiL\ fir . cr S * ol,n **r crime in the United 

.-r ... lolly «r s™', 

Dyiiumv lo i nr, t i 1 l,,e 111 ll,L ‘ •iiled Kingdom, in aWa > 
f™ 2J. ’ pr ' VUlc *• €yw ..r n,.,ny. h..ih in IreL-md objcL 


l.R.A.. and ol the various splinlei- lion between the two in practice 


cleailv explained. 

It is safe to assume dial the l.R.A. 
in some form or oilier will he wilh 
its for a very long time indeed. Il is 
also safe to assume that unless 


always inimical lo it. would then 
become its most biller enemy. 

This is a fascinating book and. 
one need hardly say, extremely 
timely. 


groups dial have repeatedly broken over the pas, thirty years, indeed 
away from it. is united un one the l.R.A. in the South has at times 
objective and on one means ol appeared lo be almost exclusively 
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available. 1 lie natural thing would be 


A draughtsman apart 


Ulster into insignificance and com¬ 
pletely lost what little Protestant 
support il had once had. Only in 
the western counties did it maintain 


Poll lien I Panics and Pressure-Groups for them to follow this lip by read 
in Britain ing. for instance. Professor Blonde is 

20.1pp. Weidcnfeld and Nieolson. Voien. hulks and Leaders and 
£2 I Os. (Paperback, 2fls.) 


Professor l*iucr'.s Anonymous hoi 
pin-. Both ol these are short, authori¬ 
tative, and a guod deal more lively 
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Elegant belletrism 


GAETAN PICON i 
Les Lignes de la main 
3tJ8pp. Paris: Gallintard. 24fr 

The former Dircclor-Genentl of 
Arts and Letters in the French 
Ministry .of Culture has assembled 
some of his speeches, catalogue pre¬ 
faces and occasional essays into a 
small volume which exemplifies 
French aesthetic belletrism at its 
most sensitive nnd telling. Without 
digging too deep or gening involved 
m either technical discussion or mis¬ 
guided philosophical speculations, 
M, Picon succeeds in expressing: 
many sensible ideas with ease and 


The YEAR 


verbal elegance. "An Image inevi- 
tubly calls for a written word ”, he 
writes. 

Writers have a relationship with the 
Plastic arts which, as such, they do not 
Jiave with music , , . The images 
evoked by words and those by which 
we are directly confronted in painting 
and sculpture have the same origins.,. 
a work of art is a presence which 
summons up words and sets them 
flowing from the pen in no time. 

A-mong the artists whose work M. 
Picon evokes and relives in memory 
are Ingres, van Gogh, Victor Hugo. 
Lrfger, Braque, Picasso, Rpunult, 
palihus and Giacometti. TJie pages 
of (he author's fancy prove are also 
haunted by the errant spirit of 
Andrd Mnlraux. 
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WHALE M 

VICTOR SCHEFFER || ; j 

A superlative blending of literary 
grace and scientific facts. ‘.'Dr. : 

Scheffer takes his whale calf ' 

through its first nursing year , bis 11II111 111 

sea knowledge • is great, hi* proso 
poetic” NEW YORK TIMES 

'-A brilliant and affectionate one-. . 

mananial-bestiary.^ 

SiJpageSi $5*. TIME MAGAZINE 
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It is much easier to appreciate the 
unique individuality of GrUnewaid'x 
draughtsmanship than to describe or 
accurately classify its peculiar 
quality. Dr. Ruhmcr's conclusion, 
" that Grtincwaid the draughtsman 
stands, for his time, as a unique and 
absolute artist" on a par wilh Rem¬ 
brandt or Bach, has much to 
recommend it, although the isolated 
splendour of his achievement in his 
circumstances seems in many ways 
more pronounced than theirs. The 
introductory remarks about drawing 
before Grtincwaid lack clarity, which 
may bo in part due lo the trans¬ 
lation. When, however, the author 
gets to the heart of the matter, lie 
is more communicative in indicating 
the general character of GrflnewukT* 
drawings according to their use. 
More particularly he points to the 
marked contrast of his work with 
his great contemporary, 
Albrecht DUrer, who presided over 
art in Germany, and whose virtuosity 
was aped far’beyond the town walls 
of Nuremberg. 

The most interesting part of this 
study lies in the section in which the 
chronology of the drawings is gone 
into, ft is felt that "an attempt at 


a linn and credible historical classi¬ 
fication” of their style should be 
made. 'I he signposts for such a 
scheme are those drawings connected 
with known datable paintings; 
studies for the Frankfurt " Trans¬ 
figuration" of about 1511, the 
I.scnheirn alturpiccc of about 1515, 
the Mainz " GloriIlealion of Ihe 
Virgin” of about 1520, and a study 
for the Stuppach Madonna of about 
1519, in all more than a dozen draw¬ 
ings produced over a decade. 

Dr. Ruhmcr is careful to avoid 
the pitfall of assuming (hat all the 
drawings afterwards used in paint¬ 
ings must always date from the 
period immediately before the execu¬ 
tion of the work in question. But 
so many qualilivations, all doubtless 
necessary, arc attached to many of 
these drawings, apparently securely 
connected with particular works, 
unit the outcome is very uncertain. 
For instance, two of the four 
commissions approximately datable 
associated with groups of drawings 
arc no more, and in (he main we 
are dependent on literary evidence 
and descriptions; and in the case of 
die Mainz altarpiece, the inscription 
Meiiz (Mainz; on "The Virgin 
standing on (lie Moon ”, a marvel¬ 
lously delicate chalk study; now at 
Rotterdam. Despite the author’s 
noble attempi at devising a possible 
genera! outline of GrUnewald’s 
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S n Th. T’ edl0l, 1 ^ in slitiiild have written Ihc Inxh people, and prepared lo use the British, dwindled in eastern iu (tritsiivx ing, fur instance. Professor Blondeis 

JU T 1 ./- l" 11 -. <klaik*d account of ibis physical torce to obtain those ends. Ulster into insignificance hud com- wddenfeld and Nieolson tulles and Leaders and 

,. n , .. doelnsffl-ganl/aliojt. His research is as The major split concerns the plciely lost wli.it little I rolestnnl |f)s (I'Tnerbuck 1 Bs) Professor Filters Anonymous fun 

* in rough as it omld lv in the natinc of this nlcul republic. Con- ■support ,t had once had. Only in ‘' pirc. Bn(li of these are short, authon- 

reuinslanas, his narrative clear, nelly's lieirs maintain (hat it can only •he western counties did a maintain lative. and a good deal more lively 

is point uf view impeccably non- be a socialist republic, an Ireland ail existence of a sort, blit almost The justification For willing a short than Dr. Roberts's work. Perhaps an 

- al. No student of Irish history belonging somehow, to all Ihe Irish vanished into the Civil Rights and general book on political parties ■* intermediate ” book, as this sets nut 

ver the past til'iy years can afford people, ,1'his stems back to the movement ■ which was of course and pressure groups in BriLuin is 1o he. has its uses, but it is a little 

> ignore this book. No scholar is Land Wat and the break-up of the dedicated lo ideals qmlc opposed to either that the author has something dillicillt to see what these are. The 

development is ( , r .,i, B u ke ^ lo "P 41 " il - And the big estates, a policy which they would it" <T w,l > a fairer status quo -while new lo say about them or that they level of discourse is very el amentary. 

picture remains vprv '-jSft 'A-. unless it completely changes continue in addition to more normal, the Communists have largely gained have been the subject of a consider- and one can imagine the impatience 

For -ill his irikinff 1 nature, can never again be such urban socialism, with worker-control control ol the Peoples Democracy, able amount of recent work waiting our - ternaries” will feel wilh 

problems of .uihorSfe of the factories.) Pearses heirs arc Only in Derry's Bogside has the to be summarized, assessed and popu- brumidie statements such as "trim 

_The l.R.A, with which we are more romantic. :uul if anvthinu even military expertise of the l.R.A. been larizcd. srn»rt and cnmmuniciit inns art essen 
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inu in rhl» Kil inm°W e verdict rtf ihe Irish Civil War in order ultimately to destroy hour- The attitude of the Irish government 
- portriit of -in Dill 1 MaW*! 0 ^ ormcti 1,1 is ” illegal orgiini/a- geois democracy. They in turn arc towards "the illegal organization” 
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been adilcii, seems most a? 
eing amongst tiriinewald'sf 
With only n reproduction W 


knowledge about parlies and pressure this year!) it will have its at true 
groups from one of the many text- lions. As a mental stimulant, it can- 
books on British government now not he given very high marks. 
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Italian Paintings and Drawings at 56 
rrmccs Gafe, London, S.W.7 

Addenda 5 : Text 103pp. Addenda 
X 0 / plates, Maggs Bros. £5 5s. 
each. 

Connoisseurs of catalogues must 
have special regard for the volumes 
published by Count Antoine Seilern 
on his own collection. That they do 
so is due partly to the extremely 
nigh quality of the collection itself, 
and partly to i the meticulous 
thoroughness and the critical detach¬ 
ment manifested in the entries. The 
third volume is technically an adden¬ 
dum 1 to the second' which dealt with 
Italian paintings' and drawings 
acquired up to J959, but it is none 
' the less of considerable independent 
interest* 

Among the paintings dealt with in 
the present books is a group of 
Venetian sixteen(h-cemury paintings, 

Atexandna of Titian' which seems 
be « D adapted from an earlier 

Q L C i™ U h dau 8 hl ^ of 

bWeiman the Magnificent and wife 
^.. - 111 ®, Grand VJ 2 ier Rustem, 
and which is her? the subject of 
an excellent analysis by Professor 
Johannes Wilde. |: This group also 

f?nm d fx * L m * le portrait b y ticinio 
from the Herzog coUcction, repro¬ 


duced before and after cleaning, and 
a furniture panel by Tintoretto which 
forms a companion piece to a 
painting discussed in the earlier 
volume. Of particular interest 
are two paintings by Polidoro 
da Caravaggio a much damaged 
Incredulity of St. Thomas ” (The 
entry for which opens, characteris¬ 
tically, with the words: "I must 
first of all deplore the lamentable 
condition 0 f this panel: it is a ruin ”) 
and a “Transfiguration”, here 
identified as the nmdelfo for a lost 
altarpiece in S. Maria del Carmine 
at Messina. A " Holy Family " by 
Punmigianino from the Cook collec¬ 
tion. generally regarded as a work of 
the same date as the Fontanellato 
frescoes, is illustrated after cleaning, 
while the entry for a second Parmi¬ 
gianino, a “ Virgin and Child " from 
the Kinnalrd collection, contains a 
sensitive, account of the artist’s debt 
to the late works of Raphael. 

• The section on Italian drawings 
contains sheets of consequence by 
Fra Bartolommeo aqd other artists, 
but the weight of emphasis once 
more fate in Emilia, with a magni¬ 
ficent addition to the studies made 
by Correggio for the fiaure nf rhrtci 


Among the latter is an njjj.-'. .. 
study for the painting pWV: ' 
the apse of S. Maria della S** ' . 
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Wil.I.I \i\| VM AIMM-.V: 
Olfaction und Odours 
An (>Nplire<.ii)logi L Mr |-:«,«,;iy. 
24«)|»p. Berlin : Springer. DM 36. 


The 


lllei'iiiiirv nf lhe science of 
smell begin* with I hcnpfirustux, ami 
although ilie Middle Ages made no 
noteworthy cnnlrihiiiion in ihe xuh- 
jeej it has lately hcen growing 
rmlier rapidly. I'lic “l me, well 


established and undniihk-il theory " 
Ihnt Linnaeus soughl nevertheless 


still 


remains elusive. Nut only f> 
there no | henry of oil act ion that 
commands universal assent, hut the 
experimental basis is still in dispute. 

U is perhaps inevitable Iherefure that 
Dr. McCartney's *’ osphrcsinlogieul 
““y.. »« he til odes l |y calls i(, 
should be u survey of work so far ton’s faith in the dog’s osinic siipcri- 
d°ne and claims made rather than over man linds scientific con- 

* iii , ! IVt ' . lrealisc l,n the theory of tarnation, iluiugh there is still room 
smell. He himself points out dial it for argument ahoul whether the 

* hinrteil to dog-,. birds, fish and 
man, hut this is a wide 


experimental work on die dog’s 
sense of smell has been done. Some 
of the nilisi convincing was that of 
the veterinary surgeon J. Hauv 
mann. Among the many questions 
lu which he sought an answer was: 
does ihe dug follow his master’s 
individual scent, or the scent ax 
nuulilied by the dog’s own snilling 
over a long period, or its own 
scent vslijeh it has communicated in 
course of lime In ii.s master's siloes 
and clothing ? One point that came 
inn in his investigations is that there 
is a specific irack odour which 
differs from other tracks, even those 
laid hy the same person. A well- 
trained dog will follow the same 
specific luluur and ignore 
diversionary tracks laid ten minutes 
earlier hy the same person, t'heslcr- 


a wide area to 
cover so exhaustively as Dr. McC art- 


€ J oes !, nd it would he surprising 
n he Inis missed anything of value. 


I here are said to he about 5 .IKKI 
references in the comprehensive bib¬ 
liography of odours and the sense 
of .smell. 32(1 ii.f.-t.o. I«47, pro- 

19^and iMnml'r', u Tp V, "t- J," " ,e ueai1 uni/ilal 7 In 11126 al 
hal D M'fvL 'f 1 ' |,, lh n Edinburgh, Auduhnn ■■ cnlnulictod 

ad. Thfi 1 * defail "" ^ ^ ” 


superiority lies in the olfactory 
organs themselves or in the power 
of interpreting the stimuli received. 

T he olfactory powers of birds are 
much more disputed. “ Wlwrcsocvcr 
the carcass is", according to St. 
Miiulicw, M there will the eagles he 
gathered together", hut is Ihal be¬ 
cause they smell or because they see 
the dead animal ? In 1X26 


have seen? One of the difficulties, 
as Gurney observed in 1922, is that 
the literature of the Mibjccl is largely 
anecdotal. 

The olfactory powers of birds 
have been linked with their migra¬ 
tions. for nightingales have been 
said to relurn to the same nest hy 
recognizing its smell. Likewise 
salmon have been credited with re¬ 
turning not merely to their parent 
river-system but even to their <qw- 
cific tributary, and it lias been 
claimed that their ability to do so is 
seriously impaired if their olfactory 
passages are blocked. Dr. H. Ncur- 
ath reported in IV4‘> some extraor¬ 
dinary results obtained from blinded 
minnows which she trained to re¬ 
spond (o two .substances tasteless to 
man. phenylelhyl alcohol and eugc- 
no!. I hey could detect cngcnol at a 
dilution of one part in 17 million 
and phenylelhyl alcohol at a dilu- 
• ion of one part in 23 million. 
When the forebrains were removed, 
the minnows could not be 


trained. Dr. McCarlney concludes 
ihal al least some lishes have a 
sense of smell; that in some species 
this sense is probably acute; and 
that migratory lish even after long 
absence at great distances from 
I heir home ureas may he able to 
locale their parent ' streams 
means of their odours. 


roadcasting as it was 


hy 


numlici of a rt v, P t. 
toasted coffee 7 ^! Wl DELI. (Editor): 

,, ’ lures of Hrmidctixlhic 

, . y ' Ui ‘ ^ 0w anip. Manchester Unbersitv I'rex*. 
veiu-.x odours remains, & 

no * h:,s J,i - ''‘-‘‘■’I planted s- 

1 ,c S | ’ l,,,,, d .is well ;u|Js u disappointing book firstly 
Ihe air. and he relates n, lSe >* ' s 0111 *’t date. repro- 

I'a [her 111 ■ 11 iiin.i..!...' « non^ri. rno.l ■■ l nrtt.iimi 


assert that 11 is the best without any 
qualification. 

These papers are written hy people 
concerned directly with broadcast¬ 
ing, except for the editor, whose con¬ 
tribution Is probably the best: lie is 
tile author ul the controversial book 
llriHuhtiMinx and I'nblir / J i*//«y, and 



these the most attractive is that of 
l rocker and Henderson, who pro¬ 
posed a scmi-quaiiiilalive evaluation 


or less lit into one of ihj n . s * dt ’ 
have mu- of the “aw * 1 1 


and outside the B.B.C. 
its new plans for radio in Hie 
the B.B.C. regions are being 


Sidney 

the Deputy Chairman of I.T.A., is 
enthusiastic about it. Otherwise the 



so 


perceive the fragrant or sweet, the 
acid or sour, the burnt or cntpyreii- 
matic, .mil the ca pry lie or neii- 
aiiihic. In this system the code 


nes according to 
in ,m 
rcson 
ncr\ cs. 


Biology in ferment 


., , Janies have also experienced n 
slllHlatM j , j - 

iiaiiLL in Lie electa* .stolid place the papers col- 
d here exemplify the dilliciilties 
confront all alicmpis to treat 
dcasling as n learned or acadcniic 
ict. Jn his introduction Profex- 
Wed cl 1 mentions ihe magazine 


how a .small television company, 
Border, does its work ; Mr. Alasdair 
Milne has the usual things to say 
about .the .special needs of the Scots; 
and Mr. Denis Forman tells us how 
a big commercial company organizes 
its programmes. 

What this amounts to is that most 
of (he contributors feel that they arc 
pretty happy with tilings as they are, 


JOSEPH NEEDHAM fFdiinr): 
The Chemistry of Life 


by 


. - Fight LccLures on rhe History 
i« rSJ -*? <l . 10r workers cxtranrdinaiy power of smelling. 


of 


whir broSSstors would Ihe dcba,e S,IN There is 

row-awny hies ” Fo^ ! ««■!«« of testimony that birds 

it is from 11 footnote tha Sj* l,lt,c “ P ow " detecting 

ELIS'S 


213pp. 
i’3. 


Cambridge University Press. 


Biicliner prepared cell-free extracts 
of yeast which were capable of 
carrying out all the reactions in¬ 
volved in alcoholic fermentation, 
thereby opening up the way ftii ihe 
biochemical slmly of 


given that animal ft.s unenviable 
reputation, is n-butyl mercaptan. 


birds locale grubs hidden beneath 
StwaSSEk ZZ Ea toping To a, ga : "Tc£tF.? 


GISF.LA NASSi 
The Molecules of Life 
Translated by David Jones. 

256pp. Wcidcnfcld and Nieolson: 
World University Library. 33 s. 
(Paperback. 16s.) 


•rust, u'hich collapsed even 
gh it was .subsidized hy broad- 

logy liwo areas that hmfJS bodies. He might also have -I • 1 t • 

continue to he inipnrluntvr one< i another attempt al n I 1^1 /1 nTICItT ACC 

growth of biochemistry),VP* magazine, namely the fl.B.C’. X 11 C ixlvL L/ UolllCOJ 

and vitamins are each Aa/to/y, while there are occasional 
Ihe patient »*f development ■articles in The Listener hoN GOULART: 
cn/viiie- It is all go.nl readinc f*i' h do not appear to have a wide . 

icts me- specialist as wvtl# b 1. The reason is that the The Assault on Childhood 

, pundits tend to be too 278pp. GoIIancz. £2 4s. 
and statistical, while the 


although they would all like more 
money to play with. What nobody 
says hokily is ihal once the Ji.H.C. 
umnopoly was broken broadcasting 
structures have developed in an 
extremely haphazard way. T he two 
main leievisiun networks compete 
directly with each other and there 
is often an overlapping of pro¬ 
grammes which leaves the viewer 
with no practical choice. The ideals 
which guided Lord Keith were 
largely abandoned by Sir Hugh 
Cireenc. who dragged tin- B.B.C . kick¬ 
ing into the permissive age. The 
B.B.C. External Services are . n 
curious anomaly paid for and 
watched by the foreign OMicc. which 
is always changing ils mind about 
them. Schools broadcasts arc put on 
in rivalry behveen the different tele¬ 
vision organizations and paid for by 
them. The l.T.A.’s relationship with 
the broadcasting companies is dif¬ 
ferent from that of the B.B.C. Board 
of Governors, In practice it can be 
argued that, however many eommit- 
tccs meet, a very free hand is given 
to the actual producers of pro¬ 
grammes. and when mistakes are 
made either involving political bias 
or public taste one is told that litis 


is n necessary adjunct ol democracy 
nr permissiveness, h can be argued, 
and lias been argued, that neither the 
B.B.C. nor I.T.V. lias an dlective 
chain of command. 

It may well he ihul it is now loo 
late to unscramble the omelette. It 
may be that the- ability to entertain 
(and this applies equally to news 
and documentary programmes), as 
measured by audience research, will 
continue to he the sole criterion of 
broadcasting, that Lord Keith's pub¬ 
lic service ideals have now gone by 
the- board forever. The saying 
attributed tn Mr. Wedgwood Uenn 
that broadcasting is too important to 
be let! tn Ihe broadcasters is twice 
quoted with approval in this book. 
But Few people will have confidence 
that Lord Annan's committee will 
produce an acceptable new charier 
for broadcasting. As with the Bever¬ 
idge report and the Pilkinglon report, 
decisions me sure tn be determined 
hy largely political considerations. At 
any rate little sustenance is likely to 
be derived from the papers that com¬ 
prise this symposium. For the authors 
appear convinced that all is for the 
best in Ihe best of all possible worlds. 
British television. 



—and designed to break in time to 
make way for next year's model. A 
chapter is devoted to the growth of 
the Disney kingdom and a critique 
of its flabby vulgarity; another traces 


so that children would be able to 
reach up and play. 

As the author points out, too much 
righteous indignation will only unite 
the kid-businessman and the kid 


Germany (hut the must 



Speculations about ihe chemical 
nature of living things go back 10 

v 1.1 hi„ - •—«-■..» .w B a„, «««*, a ancient and medieval limes, but hio- 

cor P w which they cannot possibly t’hemisiry- in any sense compalihlc 

with our present understanding of the 
term- cannot be said In have hcen 


' .: .1110 mners 

on the nuirntonal from which eulini- 
nated in the scries of discoveries lay¬ 
ing bare the co-enzyme function of 

yjW *" 1 ,hc ; '"d adding 

greatly t„ our knowledge of imer- 
mediary metabolism, 

fhe CIt,-injury of /.//<■ is therefore 
' wck \ l,im ’ uddiiion to a sparsely 
covei ed area of Hr- history of science 
U is the outcome of a course of lee 


1.1 UI un 1 . .i.» .. 111* IIHVWJ IU15UUIJ, U1IVIIIVI 11 tths-j HIV AIM ■■■■** ui« 

. ... ... prateXs, 1cas “ n § practitioners see me j he Victorian parent had to protect the rise of comic-book publishing -against the nasty grown-ups who 

chemistry and molecular - r0 P l,ieir owr \ narrow his child from diphtheria and brain and its debasement. The sale of want to slop the fun. And no un- 

lleic aiui there one tefcr e * W st busy men and women f evcr f rom the dangers of infected “kid foods "—mostly sugar, starch, prejudiced person is arguing that 
'. ,hM * or “ .and a plastic Commando-is den- -“ 



lion ill ill., -inimul hndw Z\\ 3 H is child looks healttiy enougn: 

in s i? 8 the best ,n ,he wor,d ’ 0lhers dressed in his Batman costume and 

in oik Min' I paragraph, fow^- -hugging bis Republic F -105 Thunder- 
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of some surprise that so little has 
been written of the history of this 
science, particularly since its roots 
and their subsequent growth involved 
so many controversies and concep¬ 
tions. The postulated “ vital force " 
which was for so long it brake in this 
area of science suffered a real blow in 
18-8 when Wflhler first synthesized 
urea, thereby demonstrating for the 
first time the artificial production of 
a substance otherwise produced only 
by hying creatures. y 

The two main roots fromwhich 
modern biochemistry may be said to 
, sr °wn were first the study of 
fermentahoris. front which \ ns 
evolved our.present knowledge of 
metabolic palhways .and the fer- 
ments of enzymes by which L 
reactions involved jn these pathways 
are. brought about, and Secondly the 

study of nutritional deficiencies, lead! 
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, 1 • dixesj Although Ihe n)'^* 

reader with not too much ' 


.1 his lucid and authoritative book 
will he very, valuable lo all those who 
have a spccipl interest in human twin. 
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chief complete with napalm pod, he 
is contentedly watching a stick of 
dynamite explode a group of swarthy 
un-American characters. As he 


cribed, and a full chapter is given 
to analysis of the kid business's 
market research activities. The in¬ 
dictment is that by growing rich 
through offering children unlimited 
'* fun things ”, the toy-makers, tele¬ 
vision producers, advertisers, food 
manufacturers and thc rest—no 


there will never be a child left who 
prefers picking an apple lo buying 
a packet of sweets nr buildinp a 
brick house to watching television; 
more children probably survived 
diphtheria and tuberculosis in thc 
last century than died, and more 
children may be relatively unscathed 
by the kid business than arc cor¬ 
rupted and dulled. This is, of 
course, no argument for letting thc 


doubt all good family men them¬ 
selves—are failing lo show respect 
munches his Pop-Tarts and-sips a for their young'consumers, for their poisons circulnle. The answer, Ron 
glnss of High-C, the carnage van- ability to learn and think sud have Goulart argues, is not censorship or 
ishes from the screen and a rabbit a purpose. Their concern for chil- would-be-educational materia], but 
in frilly dungarees chases another dren is like that of the gangster private vigilance and private protest, 
rabbit ncross it. A kindly old man who, whenever he installed one of In view of Ihe opposition, it may 
appears and urges him to make sure his slot machines, provided n stool be the only course open to. parents. 
Mom doesn’t forget to buy his Rice 


Krispies with the Woody Wood- 

J iecker whistle. Meanwhile Mom is 
n the kitchen beating the cake mix 
because she knows that nothing says 
lovin' like something from the oven. 
The American fivc-year-old is spend¬ 
ing n typical Saturday morning. 

Exaggerated? Unfair Yank-bait¬ 
ing? Aren't children tough creatures 
really—and anyway it doesn’t hap¬ 
pen here ? Or it could be argued (hat 
Ron 
so 


Standing back 


GUNNAR MYRDAL: 
Objectivity In Sodal Research 
111pp. Duckworth. 30s. 


start off by saying what, the V value 
premises ” were. 

It is an attractive proposal. Yet 
it has ils dangers. If, every time a 
psychologist studies perception or a 
sociologist the family, he feels 


Professor Myrda] is a social scientist 

n Goularl’s indictment ranges w ;th a(l international reputation— obliged to explain his’own “value 
widely, from dangerous toys to dcservcdly ajnce he combines premises” in detail to the reader, 

valueless foods to brutalized comic . ._ .i ' . . ... then presumably not only every 

strips, that the serious is confused scholarship and wisdom In his writ- science bul eyery arl ici e 

with Ihe trivial. But all the subjects ‘ n 8 - His latest book is no exception, - fis we ]j w jjj h nve an obligatory soiil- 
discussed have one theme in com-- but, being an expanded version of n searching introduction. Though wor- 
mon: thc blind exploitation of a lecture. It is short and, though thy, the formula could become hither 

thoughtful and sensible enough, in- boring. 

evilably lacks the depth and sweep This might work against another 
of The American Dilemma or Aslan of Professor Myrdal's excellent con- 
Drama. elusions: that social scientists ought 

The central question he poses is to address themselves to the lay 
whether “ objectivity ” is possible in public and. not just to their profes¬ 
sorial research and, If so, in what sional colleagues. He argues that, 
conditions. He concludes, not sur- in pursuit of a bogus “scientism 
prisingly, that it is difficult to achieve, contemporary social scientists arc 

.. ■ . .... ...__ 1 _ ...1 _, j. ~tr 


profitable and wide-open market. 
The kid business. 

There are two kinds of poison 
being marketed through the kid 
business: the active poison of pack¬ 
aged violence and sadism, and the 
negative one of “hollow foods”, 
whether breakfast cereals or the ad¬ 
vertising gimmickry that suggests 
that the point of living is to grow 


L tne pomt 01 hying s to grow He out jn particular what is increasingly closing themselves off 

U P . 10 be a docile consumer, that 0 bviously true—that n researcher's from the wider public with “elab¬ 
orate and- strange terminology”. 


childhood is a lime of indulgence 
and chaos , father'thhn an appren¬ 
ticeship to reality. “Being pressured 
and programmed into growing up 


nr npvpr ftrnu'ina nn fiiftu it premium dui HiMJ' ino luniw. ior uy 

sH i/thc worst line that c-in him!’ study and the way In which they publfe opinion, makes;social science■ 
Den'tQ 1 a C chHd ’ The pressures and tackled. “Questions must bS [ess able to fill its- potential role of 
pen to a chil . h p s. re. u nsked bef ore answers can be given, helping lo promote rationality in 

The questions are all expressions of' public affairs, 
our interest in the world; they are If, in this case, some of . Professor 
at bottom valuations.” ; Myrdal's recommendations pose 

So what is to be done? The rpain problems for each other, this does 
practical suggestion is that the not detract from the value of his 
researcher's values should be. brought essay. Of course there are Ujfflcul- 

. .. . _ .... .. into the open. If they are not, and lies, and of course they cannot be 

rensalionallsniV Several chapters are at present they usually-arc not, then solved by one lecture, however wise, 
devoted to different aspects of thc they are “ left implicit and vague, But this intelligent and humane dia- 

toy business: to the growth of toy- leaving the door open lo biases 1 cusslon helps to take forward an 

making empires in the United Stales, The recommendation therefore is important debittc. If only they will 
to the immense pressures created by that the researcher should strivfr— pay attention to him, . Professor 
mass promotion of profitable glm- and presumably be pressed by others - Myrdal's fellow social 1 scientists will 

micks, |as well a,s to the subtler to strive—:to make his.own starting 1 learn from this, book, land if they 

aspects .of playthings designed iWilh-. point '* conscious, specific and expli- : do. that society as a whole 
|p|j| out dcop’e for.ifaniasY «r- mve;ntiou l,£itf’.i iEv«ry ircsearoh rcport-shoiild bchefit. \ . !'■ ,■ 


pen lo a cniio." rue pressures 
programmes typical of the American 
kid' business may be milder here, 
but, as Jean and Andrew Robertson 
point out in their introduction, they 
are essentially simitnr—and they can 
spread. 

The author discusses each brand 
of nastiness in detail and without 


will 
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A poet and two musiciuns 
present mi authoritative study of 
the poet and composer whom 
T, S. Eliot described as “except 
for Shakespeare, the most 
accomplished master of rhymed 
lyric of his time”, 

42s Ulus. 


M. E. ABRAMS (Editor) 
Medical 
Computing 
Progress and Problems 


A collection of papers delivered at] 
a conference held in Birmingham 
in January 1969 , showing the 
considerable progress that is 
being made in the use of 
computers in medical work, 

JOOs 


Some mini fiction 
..IRA MORRIS: 

Suck a Pretty Village 



:owu values (or “ valuations ”, as he _ . _ 

calls them) influence not only the- ■-This trend, together with a growing 
findings of research and their inter- reluctance on the part /of social 
prelatltjn but also 1 the topics for scientists to even try to Influence 


“The theme of fear distorting 
moral perspective Is forcefully 
realised through its tautly drawn 
characters.” Sunday Times 
30s 


FREDERICK 

BUECHNER 

The Entrance 
to Porlock 


“A brave, gay Iragi-comedy 
which is all pleasure to read. 
the fluent writing, the easy 
assumption of individual speech 
rhythms and the delicate humour 
—gentle, unp resumptions, cool- 
form a delightful fairytale." , 
Sunday Times 
30s 
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low limited was the monarchy? 


'igliti-ciilh- 
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nled essays is relieved by the 
icarance of live new pieees, which 
/c not hitherto been made public, 
gether, they make up a personal 
tcmcnl about the nature of 
; cightccnih-ccntiiry government 
using on the three themes which 
rofessor 


J r ' VVll [ li,n,s do « not inevitably 
choose the best texts. His choice is 
governed to nome. 


, . Juiobiography. Mu 

Y.ljr'f”' 11 ' tS }V Life Story), pub- 
• i ' intervals between loir, nn.i 
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3 . 'he grace of Qu-Jer the system of " limited mon- 
l hrisi we believe lofty"; the working of the political 
I his proved to he ^.tcm; and the nature cd movements 
point along the roai'i c «*nsiilinuiiiul reform prior to the 

yvars of misgiving, dodJuS wH.fc ' kcvM,iW "" 
fight antipathy, hroujfc , ^ 
into the Roman Il,e lirst 1,1 u, l ,KS * a ntw 
Nlr. Cilyn I ones telki 
geijsen s diaries, from it 
sen ijtimes much in 


essay truces in some detail Ihe de¬ 
velopment of Cabinet authority be¬ 
tween I 7 fi 0 and I 7 Y 0 . Although the 
author claims to he taking up a 
middle position between the well- 
known theories of Sir Lewis Namier 
and Richard Pares on this point, the 
general tone nt the piece is much 
more redolent of the former than of 
Ihe latter. As (lie numbers attending 
Ihe Cabinet fell away with Ihe 
elimination of the Household nfllccrs. 
and as its procedures and records 
grew more formal. Professor Christie 
believes that “ an impression emerges 
of a body, which, however depen¬ 
dent it was in theory upon the king, 
had in fact a considerable momen¬ 
tum of its own ". This, together with 
the essay denying the growth of a 
** New Tory " tradition after 1760, 
and that urguing that there was no 
substantial increment in royal politi¬ 
cal influence in this period, consti¬ 
tutes a firm attempt to acquit George 
111 of the charges of malpractice 
levelled against him by his Whig 
opponents. 

This picture of clear continuity 
hetwpen the reigns of George li and 
his grandson is reinlorccd by a series 


of cameos in the pure Numicr 
tradition, which collectively suggest 
that, while Burke and his friends were 
developing the “myth" of the sup¬ 
posed tyranny of George ill, 
eightcenth-eenlury politics moved 
along quietly through the usual 
channels. Entertaining sketches of 
William Maslcmiun's progress to¬ 
wards social eminence through u 
lucky marriage, hard work and a 
series of patrons, or of John Bullcr’s 
struggle for control of the borough 
of Sallash, describe a society little 
affected by the turmoil in America, 
Ireland and India. The stimulating 
portrait of John Robinson, one of the 
greatest managers of the eighteenth 
century, admirably drives the point 
home and represents Namieriun 
scholarship at its best. 

The logical extension of this 
position is Hint the various forms of 
opposition offered to (lie American 
policies of George IN were mis¬ 
guided or simply malevolent. Horace 
Walpole is principally of interest as 
a raconteur, and Charles Tox. 
according to an essay published 
originally in |‘>58, was nothing more 


than an irresponsible gamhlci finding 
policies and ideas in a purely ad hoc 
and disorganized manner, fn one of 
tlie new contributions, this assess¬ 
ment has been substantially modified. 
Tlie Burkean fears concerning a 
double Cabinet and the power of Ihc 
“ King's friends" are given a more 
sympathetic hearing, and arc form¬ 
ally allowed as valid motives for 
political action—even though in 
strictly historical terms, according lo 
Professor Christie, these apprehen¬ 
sions were unfounded. Detailed 
studies of the development of the 
press in this period, with particular 
reference to James Perry's success 
with Ihe Morning Chronicle, are 
brought in to illustrate the central 
fact that once a powerful myth takes 
hold of a political connexion, ils 
impact can be just ns impressive in 
its results as any prompting of hard 
fact. 

Even though Ihe uulhnr's feelings 
about the Opposition to George [If 
have clearly mellowed over a period 
of years, his basic position on latc- 
eightccnlh-century politics is there¬ 
fore unchanged. In terms of scholarly 


comprehension, it represents signifi¬ 
cant achievement. But certain ques¬ 
tions may still require attention, If 
the King was as retiring in politics as 
Professor Christie would suggest, 
why was he able to keep the Ameri¬ 
can war going for so long, when 
North and other members of the 
Cabinet entertained grave doubts 
about the wisdom of such a policy? 
Was the Burkean myth so utterly de¬ 
void of substance, in view of the fact 
that George III actively intrigued to 
bring down ministries in 1782 and 
1783, and was not above intervening 
in the legislative process itself, in 
order to do this? If the old-fashioned 
management of John Duller and ihe 
journalistic appeal to opinion by 
James Perry were operating within 
the same political structure, which 
was the more typical and important? 

Any collection of essays inevitably 
raises general questions of this kind, 
without providing the opportunity of 
answering them. One hopes that al 
some stage in Ihe very near future, 
Professor Christie will be able lo give 
full elaboration to what must be a 
very compelling vision of the reign ol 
George Hi. 
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mans. y ,uys relationship was criliciat n 


since D. Brunton and D. H. Pen¬ 
nington in their book on the mem¬ 
bership of |hc Long Parlinment 
(published in the same year as The 
King's Peace) had shown Lhal there 
were no significant class differences 
between the future Cavaliers and 
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published his pioneer work at 
Ihe nineteenth century. 
Professor Zagorin can pul for- 
ttrguments; the first is 


Professor Zagorin rejects the 
views of the Mnrxisls and ncur- 
Marxists (who have in fact lately 
been shifting their ground) and 
much as Gardiner did, thal 


the holding of a parliament between 
1629 and 1640, men like John Pym 
and John Hampden were planning a 
concerted opposition tu the policies 
pursued by King Charles I and his 
Ministers. He contends that this 
Country parly was “ a conservative 
opposition ” without anv prejudice 
in favour of change. But nt the 
same time they had a profound 
devotion to (he institution of parlia¬ 
ment, more especially as they had 
seen in other parts of Europe par¬ 
liaments under attack by monarchies. 
He might in fact have pointed out, 
as Dame Veronica does, that 
Charles I was quite determined, if 
he could, to dispense with parlia¬ 
ments for ever. 


ceremonies and bishops was not 
determined by any social situation ; 
and " to demonstrate a causal rela¬ 
tion between Puritanism and status 
or class would be even harder ". 

T he emergence -of a large Royal¬ 
ist party in the House of Commons 
was, it is generally accepted, dated 
from the division on the Grand 
Remonstrance in November, 1641. 
Professor Zagorin makes the point 
that this was not because a parly 
had formed in defence of the epis¬ 
copal Church of England. A large 
number of the gentry, including 
Edward Hyde, had reached the con¬ 
clusion that John Pym and his 
friends, who were the arcEiUects of 
the Remonstrance, were now driv- 
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Professor Zagorin pays attention ing too fast and loo furiously, 
the rise of Puritanism, which he Tire minority who voted ngninst 
rather confusingly ends Non-Con- 
formily, since the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth I. He seems lo think that 


reading Professor Zagorin's book 
that perhaps Edward Hyde—and 
more recently Ivan Route—were 
right when they entitled their nar¬ 
rative of events in the mld-seven- 
teenth century "the Great Rebel¬ 
lion”. Part of the King's subjects 
then rebelled against him cYen 
though he had conceded many of 
their demands for putting right 
what they considered lo be constitu¬ 
tional grievances. Conversely, it is 
right lo call the events of 1688 a 
revolution, because then the vast 
majority of the English people de¬ 
cided that James I! had broken 
the law. The notion that there was 
an English revolution In which a 
bourgeois or gentry class conspired 
to gain political power hns lately 
gained so much ground (hat univer- 
sludents 


.. , Veronica) rejects Marxist or class 

me oiu jgc. jderprelsilions of the civil war. 
gen*»en * nulobioj wanted to make out that the 
!n dated in some Mr! Pnolfch revolution" wns a bour- 
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though dated in some ^English revolution" was a bour- 
■!o much relevance to revolution, like the French 

tnat it wutild seem lo o»ievolution, a necessary singe on the 
edition, perhaps the rW^ond to capitalism. Doubt had been 
hsh edition in two voium^hrown on this inicrpretutiun ever 
Jorgensen himself approx* ; t . 
be hoped, also, that Mr.Gr ' 
admirable study may be ®*.' 


the same social or status 
families were often divided among 
themselves. 

He traces back a Court party and 
a Country opposition to the reign of 
King James 1. and argues that 
during the eleven years' interval in 


religious differences did not lie at 
the root of lhc Civil War, although 
the dislike of Lhc policies of Arch¬ 
bishop Laud was one among a 
□umber of grievances that drew lhc 
Country parly together. But again 
Professor Zagorin rejects the idea 
that Puritanism had a class basis. 
Admittedly Puritanism was more 
active in the towns, but dislike of 


thought it wits “n device of threat SI |Y students are prone to ask 
and intimidation” which would whether Oliver Cromwell was the 
even take away from the King his capitalism . U is -the 

power to choose his own ministers. ™ ent . l rofessor Zagorin s book 
Indeed if the aim were to avert » ■™ , SI*ing the motives of tilt 

civil war, Ihe Grand Remonstrance Parliamentarian* and .examining (be 
was as great an error on Pym's. part character of the parties wMcb were 
as was the King’s subsequent deci- t0 ‘‘Sht on opposite sides, he has 
sion to try to put Pym and other 
lenders of the House of Commons 
under arrest upon a charge of 
treason. 

One cannot help reflecting after 


restored a sense of historical per¬ 
spective. One might even say that Hi 
showing this was essentially a con¬ 
stitutional struggle, he has pono 
back to Gardiner. 
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y ministers on the advice of their 
civil servants hardened during the c 

o^rly I9S0.,. But change, i„™ 8 rso“ ' 

□ 'mb' ab o^ although, Sir < 
David Eceies. ( miIch the mos[ ^ c 

Sui&hed man to occupy the post of L 
Minister of Education .lh« rhe c 
Second World War) was himself a K 
convinced supporter of the grammar a 
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men-ls were allowed. P ' lh 
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from an Indian professor, his only 
copy of an essay on moon-travel 
from Wells lo tbe present, Angela 
asks S a mmler to Intercede for her, 
since her father has heard ugly 
rumours of a spot of snatch-swop¬ 
ping in Mexico. Wallace wants some 
money (from abortions? front dress¬ 
ing wounded Mnfiamen?) allegedly 
stowed away in Gruner's house. The 
black pickpocket is finally cornered 
by Snmmlcr's son-in-law and a young 
professor. Confusion mounts dizzily. 
In the middle of it all, Sammler pre¬ 
serves an old-fashioned commodity 
which only he seems to cherish: self- 
respect. Ll is Angela’s job, not his. 
to heg her father’s forgiveness, al¬ 
though her cold rage at the sugges¬ 
tion spells good-bye to Sammler's 
:il Iowa nee. It is not right of his 
duqghtcr to steal a manuscript. " It 
was not stealing", she says. His 
re-ply is unashamedly a paternal re¬ 
buke. »■ Other people may make 
new rules ns they go along, but I will 
not, und you will not put me in that 
position." When the stolen hoard 
turns up-unothcr chancy lurch into 
Lhe incidental—Sammler is equally 
uncompromising. He is a model of 
old-fashioned rectitude. 

When he gives a lecture at Colum¬ 
bia. a heckler yells: “Why do you 
listen to thi s effete old shit ? What 
hus hc got to tell you ? His balls arc 
dry. He's dead. He can’t come. 
Sammler retires, not at all surprised 
that his reminiscences of Bloomsbury 
should bore the kids, but astonished 
at such crudity. Like Professor Hod- 
gart, he linds himself in the land of 
,the Yahoos. He is very much a stran¬ 
ger-to, the- age oF-Aquarius. * I : 


I here is a strong note of elderly 
cmuiLcr-protcsl running through this 
book: " My Lords. My Lords, what 
are we coming to ? " It is not merely 
earthbound age against space-age 
youth: indeed, as Mr. Bellow is quick 
to puini our, thc youth Mr. Sammler 
is up ngalnst are the very opposite of 
the smooth technicians putting those 
bleeping capsules into orbit. They 
long to be “ whole ” and self-suffi¬ 
cient, whereas all human achieve¬ 
ments depend an specialization. 

An oligarchy of technicians, engineers, 
the nicn who ran the grand machines 
infinitely more sophisticated than this 
automobile, would come to govern vas* 
slums filled with bohemian adolescents 
narcotized, bcflnwered. and “ whole ". 

If Mr. Bellow had campus fans, he 
is , prepared to shed lljcm now., 
.Tfirbugih.,hjs aged mouthpiece, he 
dins in the two lessons which young 
American radicals neglect: t-hut the 
past is a valuable heritage, und thnl 
things can go terribly wrong. . The 
h di scs of instruction, in Mr. Bellow's 
world, are wiser than the ligers of 
wrath. There is nothing fortuitous 
in Sammler’s history. Both the culm 
of a civilization—Oxford, Blooms¬ 
bury. the British Museum—and the 
fury of a civilization destroyed— 
Auschwitz and the Warsaw Ghetto 
-are facts which lhe Weathermen 
ignore. If today's young radicals 
arc the prophets of a new reforrrja- 
lion. preaching die sovereignty of un 
individual conscience, Mr. Semin- 
let’s Planet is the first work of a 
modern Counter, - Reformation; 
preaching the value of a purified 
tradition, the necessity of rules, the 
weakness* 1 of • the unaided $df: 


‘ (iiLiiinc-* tiiiFiuu! model* 7 " 
mow* Vimmlcr. ” Inconceivable." 
Not tor mulling i* he .t " Sammler ", 
.1 cniL-cinr .m .i>.senibler in scaich 
ol order \ picture of the author 
mi ihv d m* i-nickel ihy F.iy Godwin, 
and leprodiieed herd slums him. 
i.iouchinu iiid lulled, behind a laiul- 
iC.ipe painting in an old frame. K he 
Jelcndme “ culiurc nr sheltering 
behind ii 7 Hiiher figure will do. 

Wherever Mr hammier looks, he 
finds Sell rampant. The pickpocket 
follows him home, corners him in a 
lobby and then, instead of beating 
Sammler up. exposes a magnificent 
set of genitals. " Hc took oui the 
in si m men i of the Will." (It is un¬ 
likely thiii the Eliiahcihun pun 
escaped Bellow’s erudite notice, but 
he typically leaves it lo the reader 
to pick up lhe reference.f Angela is 
thc slime, unable in believe thai open¬ 
ing her legs where she fancies is - 
what's lhe word? wrong, just as she 
is unable to sec that turning up al 
her father's death-bed in a micro- 
skirt is offensive. Sammler's daughter 
Shu la is the same, desperate lu find 
in her father a divine spark which 
justifies her theft. " For Lhe creative 
there are no crimes. And aren't you 
a creative person? ” She is much 
loo stupid to sec the point of Samni- 
lcr’s work. The only book by Wells 
which she lias even attempted is God 
(he Invisible Kina, which Sammler 
himself put down after a few chap¬ 
ters because he could foresee lhe rest 
of the argument. Bui some undisci¬ 
plined assertion is essential lo her; 
as ii is to her husband, whose heavy 
medallions in a suck are finally used 
to smash the black pickpocket over 
the bend: art as a cosh, the final act 
of lhe theatre of cruelty. 

I'u these confused appetites, 
Sammler offers only traditional piety. 
But hc has earned the right to it: 
perhaps too eusily, since Mr. Bellow 
loads lhe biographical dice in his 
favour. Simla has suffered loo; but 
when she pleads with her father in 
Polish, invoking her own grief as an 
alibi, he orders her nol to. There 
is no simple scIF-fulfilnient for him, 
no easy options us there are for his 
young lecturer. friend Feffer, a 
bearded blusterer looking like Fran¬ 
cois Premier, the all-time teacher on 
thc students' wavelength. When 
Sammler is being heckled. Feller is in 
a phone booth wheeling and dealing. 
Like Wallace, he admits no obliga¬ 
tions. Ho is a sharp cookie, sharp 
enough for casuistry even about ele¬ 
mentary politeness. Sammler will not 
have it. Over Gruner’s deathbed, he 

prays; 

Al his best this man was much kinder 
than at niy very best 1 have ever been 
or oo ul * I aver be. He was aware that he 
must mcei nhd he did meet—through all 
the confusion and degraded downing of 
this life thro ugh which we are speed¬ 
ing- -he did meet the terms of hia con¬ 
tract. The terms which, in his inmost 
heart, each man knows, As I know 
mine. As all know. For that is the 
truth of it— iliid we all know, God. dial 
wc know, thru we know, we know, we 
know. 

A nnme nol mentioned in Smum ; 
lei’s Bloomsbury days, but clearly 
present in this speech, Is G. E. Moore. 
Through Moore, we come lo Forster, 
whose humanism might equally well 
qet a raspberry on campus these 
days. At his splendid best, M-r. 
Bellow is ;\ mixture of Forster and 
Cum us. The extraordinary music 
of his style enables him to 
confront basic problems with 
unfashionable directness 1 . Here, as 
in The Victim and feize the.Day.' the 
moral lessons of a deHth are rubbed 
In with Victorian intensity. When 
Sammler and Wallace are discussing 
a murderer's ability to kill, Sammler 
tells the episode from K'nr and Peace 
where General Davoui spares Pierre 
Bczukhov's life because they have 
exchanged "a.human look”. The 
conversation Continues: 

" Oil. thui'a marvellous I What do you 
think?" 

“I sympuihi/c with the desire for such 
» belief." 

"Yon only sympathize." 

" No. I sympathize deeply. J 
sympathize sadly. ' When men of 
genius think a^oiq. humankind, they 
art almost forced' Id 1 believe In this 


The Great 


A passage through 
Now York 

by Janii'S Morris 

i iivi*n lIn* -iiliji'ct. un uito Jims h right 
to I'Mufi i« jiruiiin tut mjHi delight, 
•-ven li'uru Muiri». Ili imiftomhimnelf 
in ncuitv n|'|irivi>|iiinn ;iml Hun'mof 
ilr';nTi|i(ii>n; ihi- New Yorker, the 
visit nr nr lln* j.Hirmilihtwho thinks he 
knmv> i hi* tifwn mm won react with 
pi*rv<-Mi‘ imgiT ui I lie rli<mcmal ration of 
how imii'li nun c .Morris hn« seen and 
kuti'ii'Hl iliiin In* mid at how much 
in*im dull I v Mm riH has pul hia inHight* 
into Wfirds." Alfred Priendiy, 
Sunthtv Time*. With phnLogrnphfl. 

«/- 

The Taking of 
the Bastille 

July 14th 1789 
by Jacques God echo t 

’’Hialory wil Ii style, ft .|h Ldegunt as 
well i ik crudile; it is tuff uf idras as well 
aw br-irit; lull ui'di-lHih the general 
render will want loread it and lhe 
apeeialixl will Imveto."- The 
Hconvmhi. Translated by Jean 
Stewart. With -IH idatos, 5 drawings, 

4 farximilcK iincltiroaps. 0G/- 

Patriarchal 

Attitudes 

by Eva Figes 

"Admirohle fitehl-ing enemy ... A great 
deal of passiunale deiuinuiaLion and a 
hold dedal ing of HbMurditieH." 

• Chirr Ttnnaiin, New Statesman. 

"MwFism has gailiered a notable 
shoHl’of iiuointiotiK from the great 
didnrtk-K. beginning with Rousseau 
and mining to » dimax with Pnuui, all 
looking lit 1 lie nppumUi sex a a 1 f they 
hnd Keen n ghoul.” - Rebecca West, 
Sunday Triumph. 86/- 

Scholars and 
Gentlemen 

Universities and society 
in pre-industrial Britain 
1600-1700 

by Hugh Kearney 

Dr Kearney aces umvursitiei) as 
instilulLoini combining both 
- intellectual and modal feature**, and 
his underlying theme is the 
interrelationship of university 
curricula anil society in Britain in the 
Tudor and Stuart periods. In 
developing it hn makes an important 
ccmtrihul inn to the social history of 
higher nlueaLinn. flb/- 

T„ S. Eliot and 
Education 

by G. H. Bantock 

A study of T.• S. Eliot's dews on 
education, us hooxpressed them in - 
essays formally Unvoted to the subject, 
and in a more general way in his 
poetry and criticism. The .hook is 
intended primarily for students, but It 
will Ite nfi merest to qll who are • 
concerned ill anyway with the aims of 
education. 26/- 

Dance the 
Dance 

stories by Tom Mac Intyre 

"I found mysi-if fascinated by oneot" 
the numt enchant mg collections of 
storiea and sketches I hove read for 
niuny years,V - Robert Baldiek , Daily 
Tetenratih. , 80/- 
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" Hvy.,ii^ ilwi re-fu* |,. ilimk n,ei„. 

K.m .. . • ms« Ibai. 

K ll y , M. d" , H lhi„k I Ilk, cxclMllgc (t f 
looks w'll nurk Dotsn’l it halt- 

pi? VI . 1 

C |o i;,n PI Vr i,,,U i ,a r i «"' lime 
..fh ,cr '«-- Hiv«U,.,v was all,., 
ktlht-i lucky. Oi utilise lie w.is u i\*r- 

i-li'V . A,ltl vo.ir.se life is 

■ V m'. y fi f c ;i h " c,k bv Mr. Bellow al 
iS J t ratc ' ,A ,lts sironHihs and 
. W 5i ' M!s :,re 111 1,1:11 pussaae: the 
■IklJ {V' ,W n,:,lk0 r!» , *«‘>Pliy sinn, but 
the te mP»at»n 

make i. aing-Ming into philosophy : - 

the consistent flicker of intellect, with i 

Mr tl»ir ,r , C ' y C u ni " f d,;ir:tc,cr - All , 
ii* ‘ “ cWl, ' vs . characters speak with i 
the same lyrical-metaphysical voice i 
P«m B up I he short speculative sen-' l 


s :kaeology and classical studies 
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7TV 




A» ' £ 

• *»V/ *■ - 


the consisteK^ wr * ( Thi: f;ic! Mr. Bellow is 

only a rare Jfimof e £ a ! n, “ ch J ,ew / cr Ihan O™. does not 

!}7S-~?»- fc sas 

six 

trarnt simple an essayist whose novels ««w, 7 m& 


happen to come in the form of moral 
rather limn social comedy. 

, Sammler quotes Sydney Smith: 

Short views, for Ciod's sake. short 
views. But when the sympathetic 
Dr. Lai, author of the .purloined 
manuscript, engages (him on his own 


Min tin tl.,- 11,-1 


To the Editor 


New B.M. MSS. 

vV KMnl acquisiiiun nfassor- 

r n« niSII !‘ i ' C,,pls l,y lJ,e British 
Museum Depurimcitt of Manuscripts, 
vonlainiiig hundreds „f uutngrciph let- 
f°r, c ‘ 1 ’ ( h’ cl| nu’nts of prominent 
i i'ry. and historical impor- 


p * 8 S 0 J. und -Thackeray (to J unes 
Fraser. J„j y 14 . , S40 , . J n « 

Ihat Is alricriy literary, except for ihc 

rarch'V r r ‘ ° f n ' rims,J,io ' 1 from Pet^ 
raren s Cunzone by Elizabeth Huron 

Browning (eleven lines) and three short 


uf - tC1, u ay ' Gootfsir Smith: and 
I have given but a taste of Ids and other 
relevant work. Failure to grasp this 
Jeads your reviewer to say [have 

in d ,hIT d c 5t lnin J 10 *-’ 15 who appear 
in the longer O.B.S.V. This is a lonic.il 
absurdity « JP.BS.V. i, , taTSES 
and one cant ‘drop” what was never 
iu it. nor intended lo be 

tJsH'tEf -nd liml- 

I?" tend* your reviewer 


c\U of con versa | ion. short is hardh 
he word that springs to mind. A 
touch or obligatory coimxh inter- 
rupts them: Wallace, hunting foi his 
fathers secret .savings, hits hurst « 
wiilcr-pipe. C'hataclciislicallv. it is 
the (high-initided Dr. I al who finds 


Si*." 1 “ IWI-" Unluckily, Ids critic 
enn l allord Hie same himq, and he 

:ts rcd ? lOFti l,,#n “nv other 

rl ) ' l,,:n iirv nod from Jaho- 

frnm “ Uempls , .*« extract me..iimg, 

SW4S* ,K '‘ r m ‘ M '‘ 

pc remark, less H Jfc . •• Vtfn •• • s 

W?Ih a voi? d r. i i- , ' ,is, . U jl ! st hav «r ivs-n 

wortti your reviewer's w nk- m ir 


nl n l l'i K 50 “ ds jour reviewer reviewer's while to avi 

SmliSiW.LW. It WUU have 


SSJSP ^■■c f urejr„;nK,S‘? 


personal letters with their nut bora’ por- 


Ga,t,er i*nd Hovuim and 


■sySr 1 , ■? ... i^Su rf 

rle^uh " vliu**'. 11,1 Ss 1,11 K 1,1 wHtflliviu.il 

a .f 1 loV u.V lt d U i\ C ^"^ ern t ' me ,‘j- There . folIow5 a recent years “have”“been^ made in 

as i.s^iisiLii 1,1 11 w , “. lliouijli Ihc ch.illeinie is orfidi er 1 m,sce,,n J ,e ® ua c,iapler 0,1 tfountrics which in terms of their 

Illusion alincsVo'" tni,c ll “' sompre «f ,| u . milcst and pubIic : C 0 Y ei ‘ classical antiquities and traditions are 

Kl .. posMhlc. I was. aboiiJ Sl, /: h ma,t ® rs as treasure hunting, at best poor relations. “Archaeology 

Di ,. v . N. V. Ill NI KI y. lighicil tii become iarchaeological legislation, in Actionreflects this all too 

Luvnl nnnh! 1, n «hsti, (huvcisiii< cause I liiui long foilth?®??** tourtsm, and archaeology clearly, its author's awareness and 

■ V Dec, Ciiniiila, Studies constituted qiui an influence on taste. The third acceptance of such things as air 

. vraiv asscsmenis. IlimPter is entitled “The Great photography and Carbon 14 dating 

Stlirluu: in 1 I.T., cilc exarnj'isrhacological Themes”, and ex- come from the head rather than the 

units 111 LngllSll li ,T lhin }^ ves Some of , lhe PTmcipai heart; and one has only to read his 

f . , \v. , u! i ..,! >,,c,C rj‘ l '"ifiSowupattons of archaeological statement of the methods and means 

Literature 5 s,n f e - a l R he b u e8imiin e of of stratigraphic excavation to appre- 

Sir,- I fa vim; r .is.; i /.,u,/ Jim! l-achrfmsi aSt ce 9 l “ r y* lt , first began to set cintc how far he himself stands re- 

tfvicw nf my siHdwir'v BCIK '. r,,l,H **’ me l» hu tlic sout ;o . urse independent of the anti- moved from the practice of modern 
5), I hone vo i will {,, ' ik viitic.il disc,,sdon •>»« of wh.ch it grew. It lick! archaeology even in his own 

iscuss ucnunit n « ccrnc.l 


: n j f , ' ,; ! in siopcod, 
asked Malraux'^f 

Italiai 

," 01 Ml hn & 

i lie l^enoc i s inteWSI MO l'M I.OHINO: 

I,,...' j,mn , de ^ 0, tei Meaning of Arcliiieolugy 

iinsweiing pSV s,il,L>d hy IV - yy ,vl ‘ irlil1 - 
nuich concerned J,m * ,,udM,n - tf « <>s. 

lie is -so far asSim»' _ ' ~ .. 

him - Ihc last oftkr L ' ssnr ^dloiuno. Ix»si known u* 
sonic slum Words foii ^ 1 rtfilt,ers |,,r his works mi 
who resent all dtagElTuscans, is one ul the out- 
o! I lliil, nnc can foiling persona lilies of cunlem- 
Mr lillii*! n ! C i? l ^ lfr y archaeology, u scholar nf 
■'plicrc. Sltc^S^ ;,l " y jnd ‘‘i'l.incion will, a 
views arc inagoiBcra, . cxperience rt| archaeological 
Holding. .Some ^nizalion. administration and 
nearer to God up tip 101 ' 011 - ,,1c es pressed intent ion 

10 Meister Eckhark^his handsome volume is to 
feel heller for ttartfejish the general reader with a 

__ id review of the subject in all ils 

ils history, ils scope, its 
mi/ation, aims and values, the 
space to try to assta^ms which it faces in Lhe con- 
“'/»*i/e. Much criWP? irar y world, and someihing of 
imicli over-generaliiif!lines upon which it may lw ex- 
cialitv, much shew oc;ed to develop. 

To "abstract'’ 1 ? jj™ , 5 !SS,jr Pnljoltino ranges widely, 
whole {from a irai ( nc,n8 Ilie fiimiliar story of ihc 
nuvel or a play or S^scovcry of man's past against a 
instil nee) ami erect a£r discussion of what all this 
theories on ihem, can suns to the archaeologist himself 
jo a very pHrilal judjB to the surprisingly numerous 

11 i 1 :inti H ».lons of the public upon which 

> 'loKion. work impinges. He divides his 

bach contributor to into four main secLions. The first 
rnpIMi I.iteratlire"iibthe.se gives a brief history of 
three qiitfstioiiK (set odnaeology, its altitudes and its 
pivr.icei: “What Weelives, from antiquity down to 
, , s • ” h.u exactly pdern times. There follows a 
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Italian view of the subject 
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ufiainst a charge of forgery. A few j m - where they have n<n,« , |?iiSIii!?*!f l,, ' 0,w » “ Gur reviewer writes - (h If Tom 
r'T Jf? ««««nien arc in- have^ been 5lPJf ll,, *W«r meant his Pe'iguin anhnn^v 
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_I7afil, The collection I'nnllinc Dun f m. 


re-iunids iis ill i.hi.- pmlniind shifts «>l 
in lclleciii.il pL-rspcciiVL- r hoi Imu- 
l.ikcn place in the past liniulred sear-., 
it was in 1X71 that Sill I id n;i mi. iIjl- 
lasl nl the great Km Da n tic arehac- 
■ ilngisis. pill iIk- Ium pick mill lhe 
sue o| I rny. Schlicin.inn belonged 
iu a world dial was still dominated 
h\ the classical idea, a work! in which 
the all-important object ul' ilu- 
archacologisi was to furnish fresh 
material for the study of antique art. 
I he emergence m archaeology as a 
historical discipline, and ils extension 
to cover die whole inhabited world 
and to comprise every aspect of 
human activity I mm the remotest 
times down to the very recent pnsi - 
these are all developments of the last 
century. I hey are moreover mailers 
which lie well within the compass of 
traditional Italian humanistic schol¬ 
arship. and this is ground upon 
which Professor Pa I lot lino moves 
with assurance and authority. 

The fourth chapter, " Archaeology 
in Action ”. purports to examine the 
objectives and techniques of 
archaeology today. Here the anil tor's 
touch is far less sure. Few Italian 
scholars of his generation have the 
training or the temperament lo lake 
full measure of the opportunities and 
problems which science and modern 
technology present within the Held 
of the humanities. Most of the sig- 
nilicant archaeological advances in 
recent years have been made in 
countries which in terms of their 
classical antiquities and traditions are 
at best poor relations. “ Archaeology 
in Action ** reflects (his all too 
clearly, its author's awareness and 
acceptance of such things as air 
photography and Carbon 14 dating 
come from the head rather than the 
heart; and one has only to read his 


cimmry. More-uur. loo many ul lu\ 
■iHcre-Ms ,md preoccupations uil- 
iriek-v;ini mitsulc Italy: the gull that 
is assumed in separate lay I ruin pro- 
lcssiuii.il iiiicre-sl, lor example, or lilt 
emphasis on the scientific at the 
expense of the social anil ethicalioruil 
aspect i>| the modern museum; 
whereas a number of no less 
characteristically English and Ameri¬ 
can problems, such ns the relation¬ 
ship between the prehistorian and 


the liisiniknl nreli.u-olugisr. nr ihc 
dilemma which leaves archaeology 
in some universities in die history 
department, in others in ihc depart¬ 
ments of .millropology, of classics, 
or nl art history, are hardy men¬ 
tioned. Add io this a prose style that 
is heller suited in convey the pro- 
Inudity uf the author's thought than 
its interest, and one is left wondering 
whet her a work so ihurmighiy land 
designedly, Italian in its omlnok was 


rtally will lh rr 
Wli.it i, t „n 
new to ilk- I 
thoroughly w 
illustrations. I 
well-re prod ucc 
with miaginaii 
cnee and a sen 
in such works, 
over so capii« 
to const iliile v 
a book. 


.snsl.itmg min English, 
tile iithci hand, both 
nglisli translation and 
Drill having is Hu.- 
hese me generous .md 
id. have been selected 
on. ami have a colter- 
sent organization rate 
I Iti-y have been more- 
med and arranged as 
irtually a hook within 


Lumped together 


iliSi J 11 ® collection contains five < np|_ n _ »» me aninoioglzing Bcldat'allinhWra 'Kelt. Some sIihLhu ii! ■,V.r ,, 7 1 "" r '' ”ii“--KwelI series. n/mAutuium 
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. College, Oxford, on the death of unlink r ,lkc ! 9 c,ear ll P some mis- on Scotiis,/^n, Unwersmes Committee nni^c ra^ ! b,,u Bht and tlwre-bv tlltimi- ,,u 1 n . I’v'Wccn basicaj) JJhusiastically to illusti 
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make S 8 Zins fi ^ ,d 1,1 3,1 lp help 
Im i ii become clear hy rensoneri 

?he MtoreT« a,l S S cholcc! ‘- 12) For all 
the points Tom Scot, mentions. Hie two 

books overlap so much that the 

wouldN. k USl °? cr somc at| viee to 
would-bc buyers since (his is one of his 

more practical functions r ,«! n s 

sssasrtfis 


"L™y "“'«b «r 
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t-lIRLSTUI’HKK M. DAWSON mid 
THOMAS COLE lEditors): 

Sfitdics in Latin Poetry 

Vultf ('Itiwiml Stiuiit's, Vol. XXI. 

2b3pp. Ciimhridgc University Press. 
12 15s. 

The passion shown hy classicists for 
collecting scholarly articles between 
hard covers is only one degree more 
rcmai k;ihie than the conspicuous 
lack »f editorial guidance which 
such volumes loo often display. In 
this field an editor who actually edits 
--Unit is, one with an overall policy, 
critical standards, and the strength 
of mind to enforce them—is an all- 
loo-rurc paragon. (Professor Ba- 
dian’s handling of Ancient Society 
tuid Institutions is a shining excep¬ 
tion to Lhe general rule.) But for the 
most part these “ Mdlangcs ct 
Recueils", as L'A in tee PliHoIogiqne 
so expressively describes them, are 
sagging and shapeless holdalls, 
packed with whatever can be got 
from every variety of classical 
specialist. 

One reason for the perennial 
popularity of this odd genre is not 
far lo seek. Scholars long ago rea¬ 
lized that it is often quicker and 


easier to gel .utides published in 
honk form than by queueing up for 
the specialist periodicals, most of 
which have ,i time-lag, between 
acceptance and publication, of any¬ 
thing up in three years, Somc 
volumes, such .is those in "Yale 
Classical Studies'', do lay down 
some sort of general category for 
conirihmions, so (hut the prospective 
reader knows - within pretty clastic 
limits wluil he is liable to get. (This 
at least enlistilines an advance on 
the Festschrift, where contributors 
too seldom feel obliged to pay their 
dedicatee (lie personal compliment 
of writing omething that falls in his 
own linf •{ country.') Yet even so, 
the viirifj—t of topic, treatment nnd 
tone wliicTI Studies in Latin Poetry 
provides arc quite remarkable. Pro¬ 
fessor Cole, the joint-editor fwbo 
might be presumed to be setting a 
lead) kicks oil' with a long and highly 
technical analysis of the Saturnian, 
which remains sut generis so far as 
oilier contributions are concerned. 
No sign of the shaping hand here. 

Tiicre follow two oddly contrasted 
essays concerned with Plautus: a 
light critical soullld on the Men- 
aevltmi by Erich SegnI, and H. D. 
Jocelyn’s portentous textual scrutiny 
of the prologue lo the Poenuius, 


which the claims, .iignobly) must he 
regarded as an editorial coniluliun 
of several acting scripts by no fewer 
Ilian three different ha mis. Epigrams 
from Pompeii, science and poetry in 
Lucretius, sidelights on Bacchus in 
Hoi ucc, Ovid's knowledge of the 
law (a particularly neat piece hy 
E. J. Kenney) what criteria brought 
such disparate articles together, and 
why should they, rather than a thou¬ 
sand others published every ycarj 
receive lhe accolade of permanence 
in this series? They tire sound, com¬ 
petent, and average: wherein lies 
their special distinction? The pre¬ 
sent volume is published by the 
Cambridge University Press, and 
represents a new venture on the part 
of the Syndics. Might one suggest 
that if they have funds available for 
this type of publication, one crying 
need is for a committee that would* 
every year, sift througli the mass of 
periodic;,] literature, and rescue 
those key articles (categorized by 
subject) which deserve to lie made 
more readily available to students? 
Something of the,sort lias already 
been attempted through the series 
Pfci'j ivid ConntHvr/des about 
Classical Atitiifiiity, edited by 
Dr. M. I. l-inlcy; but the experiment 
deserves further systematic develop¬ 
ment and expansion. 


'll,is is not (a uyt ‘ 1 
Vlitic.ll HOld 1 ms bs«®» m 9 

*ig«silycenean poetry m the Iliad 

seen iwithmil inlni'M 

prt ^ J £r! r ? < rjFy? l ruiix? ON nnd or because the oral poetry on which 

niiimh*! tLSri uSt ^ Z ® NBY ' the epic drew went back so far. On 

sn It ih i.Uo /mr ®*tetouie of The Ships in the other hand, mention of iron in 

studies „rc iS ^ n,cr s a nd of cremation as a 

“study helps” for lht*.pp. and 12 pp. plates. Clarendon [ e S ular peacetime practice should 
hut eoniribiilinns oi w“«s: Oxford University Press £3. “| on ® to a post-Mycenaean phase, 
in literary criticism ul'_ These problems raise their head In 


ipernups will,- in literary criticism 4s *' _ 

,v »/?wn tt<*rk Hliiekwell series. rttlw.^SOS KARAGEORGHIS i 

s V With I.HT- f llwl " N,,lc . , f El ! g,i fcr a te Cyprus 

see that they do Miniies."^!^has^n* Thames and Hudson. £4 4s. 


Schliemann “gazed upon the 
if Agamemnon" at Mycenae, 


both volumes under review and both 
throw something of Kirk's cautions 
to the wind. 

It seems lo have been generally 
agreed that a substantial part of the 
Catalogue of Ships (Iliad II, 494-759), 


S't iS Ul Y u] 1 ‘•ec H of making an^meric scholars have sought Ami^fo^the^ttack^n Trnv' at 
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nnlLs the text for them. Illm.f«hich is also nM ,■* 5 m archaealoBv anrf arehnmfnDktc l .° kin Bdoms of a poet s fiotion 
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(he Penguin, 


we have 
century; 


Or the 
c. since 




superficial analyses « w*. auwi cwuni nave oeen even bv classical timas The nolitlcal 

and theme, they arejj'tpded, for instance, by G. S. Kirk divisions of Oreec? reflected^n the 
grace to literary Songs of Homer and Language Cataloaue thecurinuxlv limlrLI 

etliictitiunally unsoun ^Background of Homer. ’ a S ‘ 

'Cent to Intend lo awWjhe Homeric poems as we have ,u 0rn , s . °* Agamemnon and Ajax, 
love and appreciationbelong to the eighth century ■ L v f ree m ® tj «Jlously distinguished 
only to %jKJon-f«d •gi theTvents^^which they refer if 5 mg ? l oms of the , Dodecanese, must 
d has trims way. Oid tn ®y f e ^ r * “ be Mycenaean fact; they, are too 

defended ut alf ? ’ a ^ unexpected and too unlike con- 

I am certain that t (h M y dit ' ons io historical times to be 

reviewer did not ei ghth-cemury rationalization, 

quite different wrii ® thi rte enth ceqtury apd perhaps • —_ . . . , ■ 

but f am equally ceibhyphd. The problem is to discern .T}. e mai p body qf The Catalogue 
students, teacher* >«* jpoh elements in the poems belong °f Th . e Sfll Ps in Homer s Wad con- 
tHere b some cciiifuiio* ’the Mycenaean era (and lo what s ‘ sts In a hst of the kingdoms and 
to he dispelled. ■ .ft of it), which to the eighth cen- P ,aces referred to In the Catalogue 
JULIET McWJV.aitd whlch 10 thc intervening Wlth a fuI1 discussion of the literary 
The Fir'. Stone, Ayk#?lbd. R. Hope Simpson and J. F. and archaeological information 
• • ; |enby put it this way: known about each. It is based on the 
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». • I MP^bably. fair tp say that there is 

tnnprs object in the Iliad and 

UIIdlUMVl'f for which a parallel cannot be 
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\ and archaeological information 
known about each. It is based on the 
solid and useful work of identifying 
\ and surveying Mycenaean sites in the 
3 field and will stand as a major work 
t of reference for the thorough student 
of Homer. Unfortunately the cop- 
i elusions still seem somewhat subjec- 
t live. 

Kirk suggested that (he Mycenaean 
c content of the Catalogue was prob- 
f ably not set in a poetical form until 
l after the Mycenaean age; “The 
r Catalogue contains a sizeable nucleus 
- • of geographical and political infor- 
r mation derived somehow from the 
I Mycenaean period but it has been 
, much expanded and adapted,J^ter.” 


Hope Simpson and Lazenby, how¬ 
ever, are bold enough to see the 
Catalogue as essentially Mycenaean 
poetry belonging to the LH IIIb 
period, though some points, such ns 
the minor role of the Minyans of 
Orchomenos as compared with the 
Boeotians, they concede as possibly 
reflecting the subsequent period of 
Mycenaean decline. 

They appear to agree essentially 
with D. L. Page that Lhe Catalogue’s 
discrepancies with the rest of the 
Iliad resulted from the fact that it 
belonged originally to a separate epic 
tradition which included the gather¬ 
ing of the troops to attack Troy at 
the start of the war. Only at a later 
stage was it appended to the story 
of the wrath of Achilles In the war's 
last year. 

In the process of marrying the 
Catalogue to the Wrath there was 
some rationalization: Philoetete?, 
mentioned in the Catalogue, had been 
left on Lemnos without ever reaching 
Troy and a digression was added lo 
explain this. Other discrepancies re¬ 
mained: Teucer does not appear in 
the Catalogue but is prominent else¬ 
where in the Iliad. It would be rash 
on this basis to argue that be was a 
post Mycenaean addition to the epic 
tradition, even though he was said to 
have founded Cypriot Salapiis after 
the Trojan War. 

The last-point is emphasised by 
Vassos Karageorghis, who finds be¬ 
tween the Iliad's description of 
Patroclus's funeral (XXIII, 108-261) 
and the remarkably rich series of 
eighth-century tombs at Sal&mis 
similarities enough to justify lus call¬ 
ing the tombs " Homeric ”, It is 
tempting to do so but how and why 
would an-eighth-century Greek poet 
apply to Patroclus’s funeral features 
of a type of burial known in his own 
age only at Cypriot Salami's? The 
difficulty is answered if one assumes 
that Homeric and Salaminian burial 
rites were Independent versions of 

E artially forgotten Mycenaean cus- 
»m. Horse (or ass) burial is known 


in one instance in the Bronze Age (in 
the tin nans of thc Marathon tholos) 
and cremation occurs in the unsettled 
period of Mycenaean decline. (Perati 
cemetery) but, in general, the wide 
differences between Mycenaean, 
Homeric and Salamrnian ritual hardly 
make it " reasonable to suppose ” 
with Wheeler that we should see at 
Salamis “ a lingering ghost of 
Mycenaean ritual with inhumation 
replaced by cremation as in the 
Homeric version If Teucer came to 
the Famagusta area of Cyprus it 
would have surely been to Bronze 
Age Enkomi-Alasin rather than 
archaic Salamis. 

But lo quibble over this detail 
does little justice to Salamis in 
Cyprus, which gives a popular though 
usefully detailed account of the 
excavations at Salamis, undertaken 
lo a large extent by the author him¬ 
self and already published In full ex¬ 
cavation reports. The magnificent 
finds from the royal tombs of the 
eighth to seventh centuries dominate 
the account. The burial chambers, 
each approached by a sloping passage 
or dramas, were mostly built in fine 
ashlar masonry with elaborate cor¬ 
nices and facades. In contrast with 
Patroclus’s tumulus with stone revet¬ 
ment, in Homer. The chambers had 
been robbed for their stone and their 
treasures, but in the dromoi the evi¬ 
dence of- burial ritual and splendid 
grave goods remained intact. Horses 
or asses with elaborate bronze trap¬ 
pings drew the chariot hearse into the 
drum ns and were sacrificed there, 
often in the act of trying desperately 
to escape. They lay as they fell. 
Occasionally slaves too seem to have 
been sacrificed—in Homer they are 
■ cremated ■ with the corpse—and 
hoards of rich accoutrements were 
laid out, pottery, bronze and silver 
vessels and ; in one case, elaborate 
furniture with gold and carved ivory 
, overlay, The lesser nobility were 
. buried :in a series of scarcely less rich 
rock-cut chamber-tombs at nearby' 

! Cellarka. , 


The line of kings which began in 
this “ Age of Exuberance ” ended in 
311 u.c. with the suicide of Nicocreon 
when the island fell under Ptolemaic 
and subsequently Roman domina¬ 
tion. Nicocreon's cenotaph and the 
Hellenistic and Roman discoveries 
nt Salamis are described in the later 
part of the book. The general reader 
and there should be many—might 
have been helped by. explanation of 
terms such as " biga ", " strotmon ", 
“ while-painted III ware ", &c. These 
may puzzle him but, for the mast 
part, he cannot help but be swept 
along by Karageorghis's infectious 
enthusiasm nnd the very richiusg of 
discoveries so lavishly illustrated. 


Reliquae 

EURIPIDES: 

Pbaefhon 

Edited by James Diggle, 

243pp. Cambridge University Prev 
£6 5s. 

As (he Helindes "with reverent 
hands '■ .sought the charred relics o 
Phuethon, so from manuscript 
papyrus and literary texts Dr. Diggl 
has gleaned all that can be traced o 
Euripides's play: three short chori 
episodes, a total of less than i 
hundred complete iambic sennrii.anii 
for thc rest, half-lines, half-words am 
single letters. By his exegelieal com 
mentary, hjs chapters on the history 
of the myth, on Ovid and Nonnus 
and on the scanty evidence o 
sarcophagus and painting, he ha 
done everything possible to interpret 
and breathe life into these meagfi 
bones: and while familiar with' th 
views pf earlier scholars, he is a 
times sHa rply crideal of them. He ha 
not been able to reveal a mnxterpicb 
Of Euripidean drama, but it. is. i 
pleasure to- follow s 6 expertly eon 
' ducted an autopsy...;. 
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G't'ORC; I RAKI, ; 

.Sckclvd PoL'iiis 

Edited by Chi isiopljei Mid die kin. 

Tran slated by Roheit Grenier. 
Michael Hamburger. David Luke 
and Chikuipher Middleton. 

J25j:p. Cape. 2 K. <Paperback. 7 s. Gd.) 

The classic comment on Truk Is 
poems was made in July. 1914, by 
his patron. Ludwig Wittgenstein ■ 


“ I do not understand them, but their 
tout delights me. It is the tone oi a 
man of real genius.” It is u com¬ 
ment which has been echoed many 
limes in the ensuing half century. 

With llit appearance of this long- 
awaited historical-critical edition, 
the chances of Trakl's work being 
understood have been greatly in¬ 
creased. for it is now possible to 
follow the _ genesis of individual 
poems, possible to sec more clearly 
lhai many of his poems consist of 
variations oil a common image or 
group of images. 

The most obvious feature of this 
“ • r ‘rt of combinations ” is that it is, 
m Heidegger’s no less classical 
words, “ambiguously ambiguous” 

On the surface Trakl's autumn^ 
landscapes (they are really objective 
jnscapes) appear romantic in the 
manner of Keats's “ Season of mists 
pnd mellow fruitfulness" ; Trakl 
too seems to “fill all fruit with 
ripeness to the core ”. But it is soon 
' c,ear ?nut his autumnal colours have 
an historical (Speiiglerian) dimen¬ 
sion that Keats’s lack; what Trakl 
watches with morbid fascination are ’ 
the “ fast uozings *' of a symbolical 
season, a decadent, spiritunlly mori¬ 
bund society. In fact Trakl is far 
closer to the romanticism of (he 
blue flower, for his poetry is essen¬ 
tially hieroglyphics —for Novulis 
c ir.sl and highest form of arl. camim-t; uuu 

His poetry is inwnrd-luolting In the substantiality, by a “ Verlust der 
sense that tho key-images are recur- UiUe \ to borrow Huns SedlmyrV ■ 
rent to the point of obsession and highly expressive phrase. In his • 
mi— as Heidegger also said—nil his work the concopt of de-composition - 
poems are variations on a single (Yerwesung) « as Important ns the 

compositional technique by which It 
is counterbalanced. 


obscurity uf his poetry come 1 * from 
its purely imaginative quality: 
however considerable the influence 
<*f Rimbaud. Huidcrlin and Dos- 
fucv.sk>. the writer with whom 
Trakl has ni«»s| in common is cer¬ 
tainly Kafka. Trakl described his 
own Jife as “an infernal chaos of 
rhythms and images”: in his poetry 
this chaos has been transmuted into 
a series of visionary pictures of the 
chaos of the spiritually degenerate 
modern world. The rhythms and 
sound-patterns of his work are 
highly expressive, and are something 
to which he attached great impor¬ 
tance, What he wrote of the work of 
another pod— 

In these lines there is something of the 
sweet, feminine rhetoric which induces 
ns to listen to the mc/ox of the word 
anti ignore its content and logical 
significance ; the minor key of this 
language puts our sensibilities into a 
meditative mood and fills our blood 
with a dreamy fatigue. 

—can be applied to his own work 
(Trakl was no poetic theorist, and 
whs indeed extremely reticent about 
his own work—like Kafka). His 
Kumbimtionskunst is musical in 
structure, for he treats images as 
leitmotivs, many poems consisting 
of successive variations on the same 
basic image. Jt is, of course, the 
vivid, obsessive imagery thui is most 
significant—and most problematical. 
Not a little of his imagery [s, like 
Novalis's and Hofmannsthal's, 
archetypal in Jung’s sense (sun¬ 
flower. chalice, hermaphrodite. 
&c.J; much of it is symbolical, 
some of it simply descriptive. His 
poems, Jike Kafka’s stories, consist 
of a drenm-like sequence of images 
from which all coherence seems to 
be lacking because he saw reality as 
* decomposed ” into a series of har- 
rowingly unreal fragments. Man, 
too, is decomposed into a number 
of less-than-human purls, or is 
turned into a lifeless neuter abstract 
J cin Menschliches", “ein Dun- 
kies , and so on} with a significant 
loss of reality and humanity. His 
syntax is the syntax of n disjointed 
world. His poetic world is stigma-. 
tized by a loss of essence and 


unwritten and unwritable poem. 

Trakl was concerned to express 
general truths (often of u theologi- 
cal-histoncnl nature) in a purely 
poetic manner ; tho self-abnegation 
which this demanded did not come 
easily | 0 him. Kafku’s sympathetic 
comment that Trakl had “ too much 
imagination ” is true, for l3ie radiant 


Memories 

JULIAN HUXLEY 



What Trakl once called his cri¬ 
minal melancholy ” derives from his 
melancholy vision of a world that 
mcks the spiritunl strength to ensure 
its own survival. In his work and 
thought there is a conflict between 
Tiu- 5 P l V lua * aT1 d the temporal. 
Ultimately he is concerned to 
stress tns own belief in the values of 
primitive Christianity; he is an 
evangelist *at heart,' but is saved 
from evangelism by bis ultra-poetic 
manner. Modern materialism filled 
him with loathing—he would have 
approved Kafka’s definition of 
material reality as “das B5se in der 
, geistigen War. The conceptual 
dualism of his work is matched by 
ana reflected In a formal tension, 
between^ image and symbol. The 
.. real problem (again, as with Kafka) 
concerns the nature of his 1 imagery, 
the tension between symbolical and 
: .representational Images. As Michael 
Hamburger and Christopher Mjd- 
. dloton have rightly said, “errors of 
interpretation arise equally if one 
..assumes that his symbolism h sys- 
tematic (a typology), or that It 
varies from poem to poem ”, 

Trakl’s work, poses precisely the 


- ■ . . . t-—-» nvu. puses precisely the 

His frank and tyi Inhibited autobiography, ; Js Kafka? 0 Th»° bl 1? s - ar ^ dnn $ ers 

nev*r Reeling ; detachment when generalize and Smatire P bm 
di5lres «d . . . once he does so, he violates the 
this book w full, of; good rales and v f or * t > and yet without aeneraliza- 

stsl raymond r n .. h '* i» WifflSS. 


account all the serial variations on of tlu* sen wd volume. arc those 
Hint image. All is relation. 'Iraki evolved In Fried rich Itcissnci foi 
may not be a “deep” poet, but his the (Jrossc Stiillgarlcr Au>i*;ilic ot 
work lias greater ‘•depth” (in Holdcriin ami In Mails Zcllci for 


Loderately Keynesian 


Sentences 


BRAZIL 

Even the lone man 
in bis wattle lean-to, 
the half-mad women 
in their hive of leaves, 
pirched at the roadside 
by a low shared fire 
so near the shoulder 
that their tethered goat 
crops only half-circles 
of tough, scorched uirl, 
and occasional tremors 
shake ash from the charcoal, 
live for something more 
than the mnnioc and curds 
they’re preparing, 
barely attentive to speech 
as they strain 

through the oppressive mid-day drow.se, 

or, at night, through the noise 

of the insects drilling into them 

the lessons of loneliness 

or failed pioneering 

over miles of savannah, 

for the punctual Bahiu-Rio 

coaches as they come 

to the village of Milagrcs 

they are outcasts from 

for a quick e«/fsiithu, 

a quick piss, 

edible necklaces 

and caged red birds. 

ISLA DE LA JUVHNTUD 

The fireflies that women 

once fattened on sugar 

and wore in their hair 

or under the see-through 

parts of rhelr blouses 

in Cuba’s Orient c, 

here seem to carry 

through the beam where they cluster 

a brief phosphorescence 

from each stiff corpse 

on the battlefield that looks 

like the blown-up towel 

of a careless barber, 

its nap and its bloodflecks, 

and if you were to follow, 

at Santa Fe’s open-air 

cinema’s Russian 

version lY'dr & Peace, 

the line of the dead 

to the end, corpses, 

cannons and fetlocks, 

scuffing the red crust 

with your snowbuots 

or butt-end of your rifle, 

you would enter an air 

as warm as the blankets 

just left by a lover, 

yours, if you have one, 

an air full oF fireflies, 

bright after-images, 

and scuffed Knisiibe show • 

like unineltable stars, 

TONY HARRISON 


The Sundew Times • 
Reprinting ■ 


n ii i„ »■*•'!»:juslice 

it. It Js .true to say. .that .Trakl’s 
Mus/taied 63s wvarmbly a combination of 

all possible ..interpretations of It * 

, hi glW ts lbe Problem!' 
-* l hai his poems are all 

EftSg on a.si^c.Voem, it fol- 
’ , S VV * .W W JOtetpretation of any 

SSi? •»«* alt the 

UIIWIII ^my .into. hccoont.; tfio ip- ; 

fS r S rCl i> 0n J ? f I a ^ ivcn vfli be, 



pureV verbal terins) than that of 
nn^other modern poe{.! 

k ul W h ^ n cpl-cdtical .edition 
by WaUher Killy 4od Hahs Sakle- 
nar,. Dlchfutigen und Brfefe, oom- 
pletely vsupejswles (be Gesainmelie 
TraiSt ^ co “tolns all 

Trakl s published and (much) hlth- 
e r to unpublished,'tyofk. Let it be , 

Si;rion tra 8 E c a ^ y , tbat new , 

ediUqn,. which took ten years to 

Prepare, is aij excellent, ppii.: The :• 
edupriat pnndpl^ i.bn; which It.-is 


n « W £’ f, - edition, and 
5 j nCw Trakl odilion is indeed in 
tbesame high cluvs Huse. fi is in 
rati o model edition. But what 
matters, given such ediWbl cxjUn 

whkh i hC ,h ° l new ; material 
Un h s» material which 

SiM? V, aby revo,uli Unwe Trakl 

Wetytitte ; Sebastian hn TraUm • 

iciuJ - -S •» i: • D<ber itoenis mibl- 

NW/w Trakfs HfefSjc^Thc fiaefc 


including n^. ,. 

V wns i,nd - son, c fraifeiNZiGs 
whhTkMh 2 f•SE**’' 

miccvshivv versions 0 |,, 
on; tlw formulation^ 

:,s . 11 ' s readable. It nuro-Runil Market 
Niis edition «nclud« t , 
uo\v-f:nimiis poems, 

poems only recently jjiro-DolIar Sjsteni 

and an abundance t* anti Theory of hiicrnalioiial 

roiifih dialls, am] In- Rales. 

inakes u mi valuable, fa 

i«»B itN genesis mam, 

unintelligible poem k»i Exchange Crises 

as ^ afka ^'ity in fieononlie Pathology, 
intelligible once one i, 
siippicsxed first tcrnij? 
phor on which thq ‘/Ian. £4 each. 

More generally, this j- 


Sans people 


speaking, are those at » moderate 
Keynesian. On lhe whole lie would 
probably welcome slightly more 
unemployment and slightly less 
inflation than the Keynesian decades 
have seen. Bm on the other hunJ. 
he would not object in principle to 
the management of the economy hy 


dollars trout the United Slates, as 
the result largely of the negative 
balance of payments (which in turn 
is mainly due to U.-S. Government 
payments ami to VJ.S. capital invest¬ 
ment overseas), puts the dollar con¬ 
tinually at risk, lie therefore looks 
forward to a series of foreign 


the government in order to achieve exchange crises which could he 


full employment and other objectives. 
His doubts enter with regard to 
the application of so-called ” Key¬ 
nesian " l bought to interna ti< niid 
questions without the caution and 
caveats lhai would spring aiilomatic- 
ally to tlie mind of someone with 
Keynes's own experience of inter¬ 
national monetary .diairs. Dr. 
Einzig points mil for example, in 
his important new hook The ( use 
Multilist Floating lixfhnn^es. that ii 
is (he movements of capital and 
credit which arc infinitely more 
important in causing exchange crises 


inclusive edition of Ibttul Einzig is a phenomenon, 
modern poet. been writing for many years 

The edition js altM^ nlernu, ' on:i * * ,,,:,nc * a * ‘flics- 

able in its comoletewa ^ **?. bu V e 0 M,r bu °, ks P ,,b ‘ important in causing excluingc crises will tlml most help. Dr. Einzig's 
presentation with /'fluidly simultaneously, even ( h an f |, c out-turn of the balance of case against flouting exchange rules 

iUrt .i... three of than are new cdi- payments, particularly when the illustrates perhaps trie great strength 

balance of payments figures are of his own experience. Me is old 
always seen in retrospect to hav 


fairly severe, as severe perhaps as 
those which marked the IdMIs. Tival 
this will take place against the back¬ 
ground of growing doubts about the 
value of money internally, und in 
particular in a world in which 
interest rates seeni to he highly 
voltatilc, makes the situation even 
more Mihjeci to speculative swings. 

it is in this whole complex urea 
that Dr. Einzig picks hia way care¬ 
fully. and it is in this urea that any¬ 
one seeking to understand the 
alarms of the past ten years or so 
will find most help. Dr. Einzig's 


;u- ~ mice ui mem aic new eui- 

5S?i.»?i A i. ■ m *W'.st be without parallel in 
!J “ V . IS , M0 c . onitt itils of financial journalism, 
the pi etci ied version ugj nz j g \ work has, because of 

'rir**V ns , ° a PP*? s'nlity, perhaps been regarded 
tlilleicnt purls of Ihcscudcmic economists and 
(thus (tie preferred Kisls in monetary questions as 
' i m CV * K|11 ®. n PP Ml11 qualitative importance than 
while the first to founts, Partly this arises because 


seen in retrospect to luive 
been to a greater or lesser exieiit 
erroneous. And of course the 
balance of trade, upon which 
monthly interest used so closely to 
centre in Britain, is barely remotely 
connected with foreign exchange 


enough to remember flic instabilities 
that occurred in the foreign exchange 
markets in die 19.10s. and to warn 
dial, despite the difiicultics of the 
fixed exchange rate system in the 
lOhOs. on the whole the situation 
has been ultimately still within the 


....... .. .....r.JTu'L T . connected vviin foreign exenange nas neen uumiaiciy suu wiimn me 

.i|pcar under the kidbslapdash way of wrilmg and crises except through the factor of control of the international autho- 

, snngen ’ofrjpcheuicnce with which he confidence. As iieoplc lose confidence rities. Dr. Einzig is almost certainly 

hai'c been handier tokes his opinions. He argues they move their money out of light in saying that the root of much 


__ opinions 

fcrrcil version and (bevy, for example, in some of 
sions printed in itpftrks that the cause of the con- 
Hut although such anrary price rise is the welfare 
would have made tbnu (he desire on the part of 
edition more easily utftrkixig mttn to get something 
remains that it contdathing. The fact thut the price 
we could have wishedfaflicta countries with diverse 
tabout 15 guineas) m]isystems and is oven more 
hut for this we ore (itfl countries where, nccord- 
ientail! the iiievitabkfilDri Einzig, the working class 

. .. a • "mm r\^!i. !.. 


they move their money . 

Britain, as they gain confidence they 
move it back In. 

(n his two books on The Euro- 
Bond Market and on The Euro¬ 
dollar System (now published in 
now editions), Dr. Einzig points out 
how very large now are the amounts 
of the new kind of international 
money and international securities 
relative to the credit busc in different 


of the present problem of the inter¬ 
national exchanges is the over¬ 
valuation of the dollar, mid he 
argues that a dollar devaluation 
“ would provide an opportunity for 
a realistic realignment of purities 
Dr. Einzig conies round to this 
point of view in the second edition 
of his book on Foreign Exchange 
Crises, in which he argues that « 


.. “T.jlhunU iivm in nriwin ic -m icuuivc io rne crcaii case in uiuerem c rises, in wiiieti he argues that h 

for all work on Uun ,n BriU,n 1S * m countries. There is little doubt that revaluation of gold would largely 

great Crcimanianuuapr r ^ 0 [ 1 ' it is movement in this extra- avert the need for an attempt to 

present century. ! ol }J d .. be 11 , however, if ordinarily complex Held which huve control the siUmtion in lhe United 

If ticrntaii-sncakini^ft-JS! « ,ni fu CSl becn Predominantly the contingent States by continuous deflationary 

udniirublv scmsllif ®. injn 8 s °P’ ,llons o n other, cause of most of the foreign pressures. He regards the existence 
.luiiiirutm wtwB) serious questions, where bis ov.-hi,n n p rri<c« Hint Huva «nwt rt .i ...in. 


M iil ilie ton’s edition , 
Selected Terms. TheseW 


.■ i ’>' ,i ^ussolini 5 s state capitalism 


I lu.ninii gcr. David l-uU/ 
t up her Middleton; tuH 
ex]»ccied highly P ,0 ^CO 
sclcctiun i\ also tor 


CATALANO t 


prcviW'iprota Kallnna dl guerrn 


some would maintain, tor American 
foreign policy today. In the fascist, 


shortage of foreign, currency created 
serious embarrasymcntfi over her bal- 


S.',/. “ /wjJw^kilrfl'FlorencB- t» Niuwt itnii,, ast in lho Nnzi > c “ se - ilulark y and Anee of payments and .severely ilnm- 
r it he' tatfinio' Nnvtnnn?^''ii? h rearmament were necessary ccwuplc- aged Mii.ssolini’s autarkic policy. 
(nore 7 rokt. jr.italalWJe tatitu o Nn/jonale per If ntents of an aggressive foreign " * " - 

wr (Si. I«- W Movimento dl Liberaziohc, po , icy . ^ implications of this have 

been authoritatively spell out by Pro¬ 
fessor Alan Milward in The German 
Economy m War (1965). Unfortu¬ 
nately. L' economic! italiam di 


Hamburger (St. . 

J’ios. 1952) and 7 k 
Georg Tinklt translated. 

Wright and Robert. ^dy of Italian Fascism has 
Minnesota : The piomenttim in tho past few 
1961). It? this cotPi our ignorance of the Italian 
hitherto been nrach l “Jay during lhe venteKiiio and of 
of the few gkinb ecohomic policy has- become 
German-language P^Jngly iupparcnt, Not least for 
now no excuse for IMr^t reasons, attention has ten- 
cuntinue. ... focus on the Ravage attack on 

A great deal ba* standard of living, 

about Trakl in the ..that mystique of corpor- 

contury little of it (gap' brilliantly nnd accurately 
subject * Kafka’s by Salvemiifl, and on the 

imM and.oq-rMponsibility of. 

lhe o«et\ world on to*luatry, documented with equal 
««£ ^ ^ S.lvo.nini’,. pupil Em- 

%■"! to believe .hot the 
ffila BoSTtEupris. re«ohed by these two 

Kafka, tnlici m. ^ jdli 0 | ars will be modified 

t'tly by future research. Bill 


guerra, which is based on printed 
sources, does not bear comparison. 

Professor Catalano's main conten¬ 
tion i* that Italy only began to feel 
‘the effects of the world economic 
crisis in J 933, and. that Mussolini 
then bggan to turn towards a policy 
of rearmament and war in order to 


But Professor Cairfano - hRS ‘ relied 
too much on the partial, self-justifi¬ 
catory memoirs of the Minister for 
foreign exchange, Felice Guapneri, 
and in consequence has offered too 
unilateral an interpretation of fas- 


IM-'REk I). ALIXROIT ,imt 
HSKtiS \V. It|<T4\RDSON t 

The British Kcunrini.v 1879-1939 
I4fjpp. Macmillan. l2 Iflx. (Paper- 
hack, 25v). 

I he current concern, not to vay 
iibscxsinn, nf cconomivls with the 
performance of the economy and 
the problems of economic growth 
has been mirrored in recent years 
by economic historians. Studies of 
the Industrial Revolution, and of 
much more distant periods, have 
become more analytical, more sta¬ 
tistical. more concerned with eco¬ 
nomic causes than with social 
consequences. The role in economic 
development of population growth, 
capital, and innovation has sup¬ 
planted the older concern with the 
effects of agricultural and industrial 
changes on the people caught up in 
them. The conditions of life for the 
displaced peasant or the regimen led 
factory-hand have fallen into the 
background of a picture increas¬ 
ingly dominated hy the impersonal 
forces of markets, investment, and 
the trade cycle. History has become 
more scientific, more numerate, 
and, perhaps, more relevant ; cer¬ 
tainly, I ci htininiic. 

Minin' ed no doubt by lhe on¬ 
going di .cu.ssions of Britain’s post¬ 
war economic performance, much 
recent historical writing 'has centred 
round the essential background of 
the country’s economic development 
in the later nineteenth century and 
since. The authors of The British 
Economy 1870-1939 are two of the 
brightest of the young scholars in¬ 
volved in delineating thifl period. 
Their latest book serves a number 
of useful purposes-. First., it reprints 
from a variety of learned journals 
eight of' their specialized essays 
printed since 1901. These are intro¬ 
duced by a general survey of the 
factors involved in British economic 
growth in the period stretching Co 
nearly a hundred pages, a valuable 
pulling together nf n complex argu¬ 
ment. This, lastly, is supplemented 
by a valuable guide to the statistical 
sources and nn annotated bibliogra¬ 
phy. 

Britain's share in world trade in 
manufactures fell from 37 per cent 
|n 1983 to T9 par cent in 1937 j I\er 
share of world manufacturing pro¬ 
duction fell even faster. A decline In 
Britain’s relative economic impor¬ 
tance was inevitable as the lead 
established in the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion was overtaken by the rise of 


lhe new indiivlri.il giants ><reh as the 
United Slate-*. Ruw.i, ,ind Ger¬ 
many. Mure disturbing than this 
unavoidable decline iva% the ptmi' 
showing made by Britain in her 
average rate of growth of output, 
and in not put per man-hour, in lhe 
years between IK7U and 1913. In 
this period the Brit Mi performance 
was Mirpuv-cd not only hy the United 
States and Germany, but also by 
Belgium. Canada. Sweden. Den¬ 
mark. and Norway. After 1913, 
however, Britain's relative position 
improved considerably, especially in 
the l93tK. when we ranked as one of 
the most progressive ot industrial 
nations. 

Before 1914 our deteriorating rel¬ 
ative position was masked by the 
rapid expansion of the world econ¬ 
omy. and by an ability in redirect 
our exports to new markets in flic 
newly-developing countries as older 
markets declined, i luis. despite a 
worsening of Britain's competitive 
situation ami the handicap of an 
industrial base that remained largely 
static, there were no very serious} 
consequences for the staple in dux- 
tries (other than agriculture) on 
which the economy relied. But after 
the First World War the chickens of 
industrial conservatism at last came 
home to roost. T he long phase of 
continuous world economic .expan¬ 
sion was over and world trade was 
much more highly competitive. 
Under the pressures uf loss of mar¬ 
kets and massive underemployment 
of resources, and under the influ¬ 
ence, too. of u rising home demand 
for new products such ns electrical 
goods and motor vehicles (as well 
ns services), there uccurred In the 
British economy a substantial shift 
In resources and a fairly rapid rate 
of technical improvement, with 
favourable consequences for prod¬ 
uctivity and hence for living stan¬ 
dards. 

These .ire the developments with 
which this book is concerned. If the 
reader is one of those many Intelli* 
gent laymen brought up to believe 
that the nineteenth century - was 
Britain's heyday and that the Inter- 
vvnr period was one of economic 
collapse and social decline, he will 
find the material here cKalfongiug 
and enlightening. Unfortunately, the 
book luvs been written for the speoH 
alisl scholar and student rather than 
the intelligent Inyman. If is not 
bedtime reading, and some minimal 
acquaintance with economic termi« 
nology is a prerequisite. Given this, 
it will repay .concentrated study. But 
even for the specialist there in a 
certain aridity of content and slyle. 
It is history with the people left out. 


give relief to Italian Industry. Hith- " the / "“gw. [t « 
erto. fascist foreign policy had fol- Professor Catalanos assertion that 
lowed traditional nationalist lines, ita4y was only, reully affected by the 
concentrating on the.Baikans, which cn<! ' s in . because .previously lhe 
ennblcd Italy to maintain friendly predominantly agricultural structure 
relations with England but caused ot cconom ^ lwJte ” 118 a cushion. 


cist economic policy; It was not 
merely an aggressive foreign policy , t~i * -| 1 J ‘ 1 

riscal world-view 

the Italian industrial structure and 
the restriction of world markets 
which resulted frolu the world crisis 
and lbe protectionist policies of 
other countries, [t is hard to accept 


CARL S. SHOCK; 

Public Finance • 

6fi0pp. ■ Weidopfeld . nnd Nicolson. 
£5 5s. 


Tmkl have suffered.wj" 
being taken on their]^e® 
danger, that alway* W? 
imaginative writer. ', 

It is now dear fitfhj 
watershed in Trakl <-y r 
interpretative shw*. 
before then are nod' 
the appearance of ■«* 
critical edition of K 1(i 
criticism will to 
purposes have 
long we shall 
critical sludy # 
its starting-point . 
When it domes to he 
be surprising:if h |S T 
a poet i the ideal flU v 
.would be the, ediMV * 
Poems. Certainly lhe 
new evidence on 
examination ;ian 
based amount* to ? v 


friction in France. The new colonial 
drive towards • Abyssinia und the 
tmy oy imure rcseuren. uui Mediterranean inevitably . aroused 
these two particular., fiow- , English hostility^ while leaving 
idWicntal, areas, the fascist \ Franco basically indifferent. The cco^ 
/ remains shrouded ip dark- *tomlc effect ot the new policy was 
lis the more regrettable, {o stimulate the metallurgical and 
jFbbcause of the fundamen- 
Urtdrtce of the economic cx- 
s'j. tjf. .fascist Italy for an 
’nding- of the regime, but 
f-the degree to which the 
nua 


Even without underlining the 
sharp deflation which already affected 
Italy front 1927-28* the immedi¬ 
ate effect of the world.cririii wns.lo 
hit .agricultural; prices nod worsen 
the terms of Trade. Rearmanient, 
autarky, a deliberately inflationary 

’ ““ ' ■' ^||' . .Il|' 


. . ■ . - t . «MiaiBy, n ucuucidT|VTv luimuunni v 

engineering industries at the'expense. pojj c y* were M Itaiinn (like 
of the textile industries, traditionally German) responses to the interna- 
dependenl on the Yugoslav and flonai crisis. As those.policies dcvel- 
Rumnnian markets. But the real oped, .alongside and in conjunction 

victim nr the new faxclKl drive wns ...uk .... __ _i:... 
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countries within the frame- -~ r —- iituiumua, mun naui- 

plamiing a mixed economy. . toreign currency, Italy became m- • flonal attitude accounts ter tbe loL, 
. Catalano’s study is an creasmgly dependent on barter ex- tial creation; of LR.I. By 1939-40.- 
3 -‘interpret fascist foreign changes, with Germany, •. proved despite the internal disintegration of 
>j;terras of the regime’s • uhable to penetrate the neutral regime* imd the corruption'ahcl 
|«policy tluring the . years Balkan states economically when personalistic struggles fpr pdweir. 
t£i|?43. Tn .broad terms; war broke out to. 3939, and-sue- jyp|cal of sotWgov^iio, fascism 
{fan obvious one—Us '* k Climbed in'massive Inrlxlmri. iince . 

^ British Trjjperipl. 
itiineteepth centuty 


Professor Shoup lias undertaken a 
massive introductory text oh public 
finance. The focus .'of-the book jt* 
emphtiticnily * the United ■ States, 
uhhniigh there are many references 
to other iounlilcs since Professor 
jShotip is .weU known as u consultant’ 
;ib the field of‘public finance, parli- 
culnrly in the Common' Market 
countries. 

The fnet thut this.bdok an u. topic 
like public finance, which-.is neces¬ 
sarily a heavily political subject, 
appears here unaltered, from lbe. 
United Slates edition is not acci¬ 
dental. ft represents a strong point, 
of view that this branch of eco¬ 
nomics Is just a* applicable anywhere 
froiii Alaska to Zanzibar , 1 whatever 
the political.' framework and nature 
qf the. society which is being cbn- 
; side'red..; ft i is arguedr.ihat Xtipjp robi- 
lems 6 f defcrmlrtiog prior Hies iji. 
; public-, expenditure and the: com 
I parisons • df jthe: ■ effectiveness of 
different'' kinds /‘of -’ taxation ;and 
problems of tticih'incidence, nncj the 
1 reltitipnship' - between . the develop- 
nic.nL qf tbe: rnncrd-cc 9 n,omjc con- 
. juncture add* thc fl^cul system, i wlH: 


be the same wherever they are. This 
Is a point of view that would be 
challenged by economists relying on 
a different tradition, notably Lord 
Bulogh nr (someone who denies that 
be is nn economist) Mr. Elliott 
Junewuy. This is ] obviously hot the 
place, nor is* there the. .room, to 
resolve an issue of such ,a funda¬ 
mental nature or of such complexity. 

Given the assumptions.with, which’ 
Professor Shoup wurks, the book'is 
extremely interesting nnd useful. ..ft 
supersedes. • A. - R. PrestV- Public 
Einane'e;-nt{iS deals bath tviU) govern¬ 
ment out!ttys und'..' govpnimcnt 
'receipts jn :m |iu(lioriti|live'iucid and; 
penetrating ' way.- ' The. macro - 1 
ccbnomic section; with which the 
book concludes is.-less satisfactory. 
There is less close relationship', of , 
the analysis (a general ecoriomic 
unufysis fim.n would be desirable, 
Paraxodicftliy, it inuy be that Mr. 
iShoiip's prolixity has handicapped 
him in!dealing incisively with these 
Immensely complicated issues. 
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lylor AM.trd lias since at least iJr- 
uiKliiccnih ecu i ii rv pm wiled students 
j»f (lie Middle Ages with a runiantic 
hero. Inn there has in dale been no 
smiilc Ml Ilf > of Ills actual duclriiKil 
mtimriicv upon |,k on temporaries. 

I Ills hunk is a cninpivhciisisi! review 
‘•I Abelard's influence in medieval 
scholastic theology. | ( does noi touch 
upon lus rclatini, |„ |„ s j Ci nor upon 
die purely literary problems many 
of which arc clearly insoluhlc inii- 
iicctcil with liis inrhuleni life. It is 
it lilting subject with which to c«. 


tii.iU- his volume easy leading hut 
it dues provide a real model fm 
‘.jurying oili mu.Ii studies in an 
elegant. seliolaily fashion. In suc- 
ecssne chapter*. lie discusses AM- 
j 1 ! 1 '" • l ^°- Mifeei and emuleuinaMoii: 
lus close students: and the oilier 
mUivuldals and ecu tics n| learning 
where liis influence was felt. Dr. 
I.uscuinhc ihiis passes in review 
such nolahle and dillerent figures 
Nl >gh SI. Victor. CItalian, and 
rcter l ombard. His volume is not 
merely an essay on (lie influence of 
Ji single ligurc hut a ihorougl 
thinking of Mime of the 
theological issues in a seminal period. 

If lhe chief merit of the hook is 
ih return to the actu:-> -- 


re- 
major 


scieiriilic ralioiialism would regard 
!' Ir “ 1 * 1 ” in Ibis light. It has. in Tael, 
been customary to think of Abelard 
as it defcndci of irud, " through 
the rational manner in which he 
restricted the problem of verifiability 
and hj which lie courageously 
«pj>oseil figures like Keruanl ol 
l luirvuu.x. 

. D f- I.tiseomhe's view of rliese 
issues is conservative, however. j| 
i' far from living indefensible. Mis 
appreciation *’f twelfth-century theo¬ 
logy- not only its central conlro- 
versies hul ils moods and ideals - is 
it rare quality in a wm-t 


In Anselm’s woi)elft defined and pottery potted 


K. tt. soil I Hl-:itiN 
SriliMI IT (l-diiors): 

Meiimriiils of Sninl Anselm 

37l)pp Oxl urd Hrmersiiv Press lor 
I he Hntish Academy. L(» 

As a pendant In his gical edilion 
nr. I he Uju-m ol st Anselm. Dom 
Sell mi11 here publishes m coom-ra- 
tron with Pioicssor Smilheni a 
M'hi.ne made up of avoids ol 
Anselms words set down hv his 
c, ‘‘ w I'jHJipn moils a t ,d disciples and 

of unfinished notes and iragmenis 


ivail the 
enjoying 
’lotlnx 


C j' l "‘Pd to*,. ill- .lONfil: 
1 lL t5 y od ill Ceramics 


-1 hi Mine 


Sfudio Vista, 14 4> 
KKREY BEARD: 


clnde tlislinguished series ^ of int'luding lUinieruus miporiam'Ernies 

of L D in 1 n llll ' , y\- l,ntln .' ,he direction ? n i^xiiracy of available edi- 
ol Dom David Knowles. ttons its chief defect is a lack of 


A Maid was not u»|\ the 
charismatic intellectual of his 
almri. As a *■ .. 


clear-cut judgments on central 
issues. While Dr ...J 



whose Sentences uvw rnii.mw.ui 


Y‘ M > one may - 

lln/e with his dii& i,,ed hv 'l.mi 

ilhrslrale his aiijumw ) ** eclur * s **'sior\ "* t,, Bbsli 

| ho ,«''!l. I he vilU, 1 *' 

:,,ul MMiijun, :, n( [ Ji. si 

parliciilarlv atlracthi K 
I he attribution 

Alexander the ail*™ teri,nlIl ' s 
ailhough it can onli^- ^ l| dio Vista, his. (PapuKick, 
h> inference. The " 

comes from [he fa- 

Anselm s life bclw«i de Jongc x hook is a Translation 
IMM j '«hI inany of j,er Delfts Aanfawrrk. which 
" etc heard when fo,red in l%5. For those who 

(Uv h Ui,mTrX^ hCi,Vy " C!l,hcr rtf r>llldl ,L ' X|S 

Anselm's own power*? be J wc,comc aiWi,inn ! " a 
odd lot which noiwfe* cm M 'hclf. ,l incorporates 
and artlessly i x,cnsive rasC »rch that has been 
publication of her 
pus volume, Oittl-Nfth-ilantlsdis 


the ui-ll kiimvil IW niaik In I. 1 C 0 I 1 
Weiiiiiiei’son llnppeslcyn. of iIk- 
Yoimg Moor's Head: hut the 
.issoeialion of the mark bolh with 
him personally and with his factory 
npeii in i|iiLsiiun. .is she herself 
at nne poim admits. Van l : rijiom\ 
work. ico. is perhaps not as dcliml- 
ively known as she slates. 

Her archival work remains must 


I nun. how i he wau-s weic pticvd. 
.■ml flow sales vveie mgani/ed, fur 
example: and it would lie gratifying 
io know more almm relations with 
the liasi India C ompany, whose im¬ 
ports of Chinese porcelain inspired 
tile whole business. 

Hci hook also prompis spec illation 
•ihunt the artistic history of Delft, 
flic potters were using a lelinemem 


valuable, for all that. The relation- of a technique imported tloug before) 


■hips between owners, managers, 
potters and ariists are carefully 
explained, .uni iheir very numerous 
comings and goings set mil in detail. 
Moreover, her first chapter, on the 
technique of making Delft ware, is 
particularly informative and interest¬ 
ing. One wishes, however, ihat she 
had told ii.s more about the com¬ 
mercial side, where the elay came 



from Italy, and an idiom imported 
front the East. They succeeded in 
bcsiowing a brave Dutch character 
on their wares, which to some eyes 
seeni more attractive than their cool 
C hinese originals, hut one suspects 
that, despite the vitality and Duich- 
ness of the masterpieces, it was ax 
ministers to a wide European hunger 
for things Chinese that ihcy exerted 


Mich icm.iikahk- mlliicnee. We may 
pn/c l licit ink and their hold 
haimpic shapes, hut it was uucly 
ilixoiigh their k\nu\n, their very 
vliisenesx to the « liincsc. thai the 
Delfi pulieis tame to dominate the 
European market and to colon i/e 
tier many and England. And though 
they fmiheicd a fashion, they hardly 
created a style, in the way Hut 
Rouen .md the other greal French 
factories did. When they turned to 
European subjects of decoration, 
they see in io have nude much use 
of onginvings. and here wo are Mill 
rather in the dark. Possibly iheir 
linesi prod lie i.s were certain dishes 
and jugs which they left snowy white, 
without any decoration at all. In 
these colour, form and material 
blend quite faultlessly. 


Miss iiiiscld.i lewis's Inuik .f 
( tlllft h/l\ ffiMt'IV !•} luivjh'fi Pul- 

h‘i i' lakes us .ii .i In isK pace fium 
Neofithic rimes in the present: pntk-d 
polteiv with a vengeatKe. but com¬ 
prehensive enough to include such 
oiii-of-lhe-way delicacies lif that is 
the won!) as Mcasham ware ami 
Mitchell vvaie. It is a history for 
ihe bvgimiL-i. and costs four guineas, 
but wiih more than 400 illustrations 
it seems worth the price. 

The same publisheis. Studio Vista, 
have also pul out a " Pic I lire hack. " 
entitled l tiulrni (Wttmic s by Cicof- 
frey Heard. It contains good photo¬ 
graphs of c-ouuncrciiil and studio 
wares made in the United Stales, 
Japan, England, (iermany and Scan¬ 
dinavia. hul the icxl is gushing ani 
uncritical. 


Arms for art’s sake 


sIiuIo.ik . . c,,ccl on his history seem much duller than it is 

sliulcitls con temporaries and sue — ^ 1 • - 1 ,v 

cessora has proved to he an exceid 
‘ugly diflieult task. ° 

, ] „- ,St ' 4,nibe .to this 


mN ■SrcondJvn,- I,,/.. uu jj r . lflan »t N. »»e vttrious. complexihr^.ikof.; fT"' 1 JiMiiisscs. for exam- Oxford VtSZSTiti* unenvfa 

ssjsss* 

Ch. Icnging problem not only rh e hk rr!^. pcrl,,, P s Mier than - 

“■J'SssTii:Cambridge in the beginning 

M. K. UMKKTT: ^ 

lUStf* * - f n-w*. Ml iSS 


r.^fSFsK « 

;, £nrais;,l of flic manuscript 


reviewer of formulae and of the 
iiHrtoriiates Truth, 
the bmit, refeix (J 
■ i i truth- • i.c. the dominiint 

llicolqgiciil posilion of the 


evident, 

i 5 8 S Camhr,ll « t University IVss. 

Norman historian 

AfARJORIi; ClUBMArr ii; l i:,,,| a 

Vlws" 1 " 1 ” 1 *™ 1 Hls, " r> ' uF ONrte wd.rtSd! hc Co . l !‘< ll ? ri 

^09pp. Volume 2: Books } an d 4 

fSTsTiSr*' °' ,ori ' univcr5i, > : 


almost 
»itli | high 


urrlainly l*c .identilied mien 
Norliivvoki, bishop of |-| v from I 22 «i 
i ■ '■„ As ,lk ' lrinu} *'f i irosseteste 

K -'.! n r, Uf " urt,s c,i Miiltlicw I'.iris, 

_;' s .. ‘ hc Oowcr of the black monks ", 

;r inti’s 

the thirleentli-centiiry history of leentli cenlurv ti„ , 1,111 ' j s it hi Si 

l^ngltsh universities to turn up in the^ the H.A.s wer 

unlooked for pliiccs. it Lx thegrealeM is coPrM vvc m " dal,,, H 'F*** "»c older mA 

good luck when they pass under tin- Mulules m».h. u.;.i.... ,ht ’ |H« ® 


unenviable task of scholars 
de Jongc to try to 
for our benefit. Rut 
obstinately ravelled, 
the potters nr of the 
Is emerge with recognizable 
S or subjects, and the interprciu- 
of the numerous marks, so 
ly pigeon-holed by Dr. de Jongc. 
lins often uncertain. 

ir.- hiisibft* r exam P ,e * ? he ’dill seems to 
»a,, „ k lhc 'rnnil.onal :,llrib.„i,m of 

die conipai,iMe yeaf]if?;. 

Ui-nih ecusui v wlicitf _ 
passin,. ilu (High Oils 
il must he .uiniitlcd U^ -i 
lilt- expel inn ills liielt ?,- 
"•thin .i cniiiparalivelysi' ■ 
vst i icteil Ini me work, .R 
seti-V 
Wert * 
schofr 1 .- 


KH IIAKD AKhllliRSTs 
(inmc (hi ils mid Rifles 
J7Bpp.U. Hell. i2 10s. 

DOUGLAS .1. l-'RYER: 

Antique Weapons A-Z 
114pp. G. Roll. £2 Ills. 

One of Britain's major contribu¬ 
tions m die field of gunmaking has 
been ihc development of the fine- 
quality modern sporting gun. Its 
hasic form was evolved in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth cen¬ 
turies by a group of brilliant London 
gunsmiths, of whom Joseph Manton 
is the most famous, but the technical 
developments that culminated in the 
hammerless ejector still in use today 
really began in about 1830, 
when the superiority of the percus¬ 
sion system of ignition over the 
flintlock had heen generally 
accepted. 


It is with this later period, never 
before the subject of a separate 
study, that Mr. Richard AkchurM's 
fiiiinr (inns anil Rif fax is concerned. 
The vvhoje field is covered (hough, 
not surprisingly, the shotgun receives 
most attention. Mr. Akehursi has 
read widely in the sporting and 
technical literature of the period and 
has also carried out extensive re¬ 
search in Hie Patent Office- Ihc 
result is a book that is entertaining 
to read as well ns being a mine 
of useful information on the 
technical mailers that arc so dear to 
ail collectors of nineteenth-century 
firearms. Il is also well produced, 
with excellent half-tone and line 
illustrations thal include many de¬ 
tails of mechanisms and processes of 
manufacture, as well as pictures of 
the guns themselves and of personal¬ 
ities connected with them. 

The only serious criticisms that 
can be made are Ihat there is no 
index and that Mr. Akehursi does 


not appear to be as well versed in 
the recent lilei attire of his .subject as 
lie is in the old. This is shown 
particularly by the omission of sev¬ 
eral important modern works from 
his bibliography and by a number of 
errors in his list of gun makers, for 
example the statement that Durs and 
Joseph Egg were brothers when they 
were, in fact, uncle and nephew. 
Apart from this, however, the book 
can be strongly recommended to all 
who are interested in the history 
both of firearms and of English 
game-shooting in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

In Aiirrtjuc Weapons A-Z Mr. 
Douglas Fryer has tried Io provide 
the collector with, to quote the dust- 
jneket, " a much needed guide to the 
identification- of a wide range of 
antique weapons in all categories". 
Il comprises five .sections, each de¬ 
voted to a different class of arm and 
consisting of a short glossary of 
terms i]lu.siniled with a few line 


drawings and followed hy a large 
scries of half-tone illustrations, 
mostly uf pieces that have passed 
through the sale-rooms of Messrs. 
Wallis Si Wallis, of Lewes. The idea 
is not a new one, for bolh Stone’s 
(ifoxMVy of Aims and Anntir and 
Blair's European and Ainnfcan 
Arms attempt a similar treatment of 
the subject. Mr. Fryer’-s book, which 
covers bolh Western and Oriental 
arms, differs from these mainly in 
being less elaborate, and therefore 
less expensive, and in including a 
very much higher proportion uf 
il lustrations of second and rhird qual¬ 
ity pieces. For these reasons, and 
because ils corerage is very wide, it 
is likely lo prove useful to collectors 
of limited means as a quick refer¬ 
ence book, ft is nut, however, a work 
of scholarship and the glossaries are 
bolh inadequate .md. in some in¬ 
stances, inaccurate, white a number 
of the dales and attributions applied 
to pieces ill list rated are debatable. 
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Dylan Thomas 
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~ Bo„ k , Three and ^ 
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vSJSTS! t ,Ul ' ,lu, ? rar y^Orderh "Wh are those of a monk 

Frrof/.v w'hich were m fact the fir.xt ^ hol, y fUsflcd with the treditToLl 
J e Wlillcn in the form of a his- ihc pre-Cistercian age. 

• 5S. y u° f J ,e , V! ,ho . r s Norman mo nas- ,T he . whole of the Historv wa« 
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lenij which then flnWwfF;- 
All through liis conw* ... 
lhc.se important poiriW ^: ! 
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**ncf nuances which “ 
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THE TIMES AUTHORS 

No. 1. Arnold Wesker 
No. 2. George Orwell 
No. 3. Dylan Thomas 
No, 4. Alan Sillitoe 


Each folder assembles- from the files of newspapers 
and magazines reviews of the life and the work of 
each author. Every item of original source material 
is reproduced exactly as, it appeared io print, and 
the complete set is assembled in a convenient plastic 
wallet ■ . .. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Dickens and others in New York 


I 1 UllivciM'lv i»f 'Itfisi- Mat 
f "M siwaij in (h c Difkcrit I97t» 
Sinker niih its voluminous hut 
ill uigiitii/af catalogue HLS. l-eh- 
ril ; ,r > -M i»f ihc Vi.ndci Pud ami 
oUkm allied ions. Hie United Suites 
'« alrcadv providing sonic nunc 
-spirited competition for the two 
powerful I nildon runners; the 
VidoMu tmU Albert's exhibition 
t#/A. June 4). based on John 
roi'stei '.s dominating group of 
original ■lianu.si.'iipts, and the British 
iyl uscuni. which captured lust veur 
the most extensive collection of 
Dickens cvcj formed in this cuun- 
lr> ; that of J. I-. Ucxlcr. who started 
lo assemble it during Dickens'* life- 
time (the prototype, perhaps, of the 
collector i.r “ moderns M ?). There 
are concurtcnl exhibitions at the 
New York Public l ibrary -** Dickens 
ill America 1842 and 1867“, and 
Charles Dickens. 18(2 1870” from 
lire rich resources of the Hcry Col¬ 
led ion and presumably Yale will 


from a Correspondent 

Inmk design, brum the beginnings 
(»n 1894 programme foi a meeting 
of the Duughters of the American 
Revolution at Lafayette and a bind¬ 
ing design of [895 for Slone and 
Kimball, (lie Chicago publisherst. we 
followed Rogers to his formative 
period (189‘) |9[|) a i the Riverside 
Press of Ruslon. highlighted by I lie 
great Montaigne of l‘J02 4 (three 
folio volumes printed in his own 
type, selling at $40 per volume) 
accompanied by trial pages and 
other accessories. Thence to England, 
in 1916, and his fruitful association 
with Waller Lewis at the Cambridge 
University Press; Dr ink water's 

Persephone of 1926 with the first 
use uf Frederic Warded Airiglii 
type and a pioneer employment of 
Virkolype for the medallion; and 
back to America for Geoff rev Tory’s 


a number of preliniiiiaix sketches 
and layouts, and for the (irolicr 
(luh's publication of Morison’s 
Ptuiuli (1933) the last book, in¬ 
cidentally, ever to hc printed wet at 
Cambridge there were proofs an¬ 
notated bv Rogers. Morison and 
Mr. Philip Hofcr (this and nnolher 
proof marked by Waller l ewis. jt s 
printer, ought surely to be included 
in the Morison exhibition now being 
planned for June, 1971. in the King’s 
I thrurx at the Hritisli M iiseuni). 
The tinal exhibit was I'lie Life of 
St. C!reyory in the October House 
Classics scries, on which Rogers was 
working at the time of his death in 
1957. 

The Grolicr show was organized 
by Mr. Herbert Johnson of Mac¬ 
millans in collaboration with the 
Club’s new secretary-librarian. Mr. 
Robert Nikirk. In addition to much 
associated material drawn from 
printing-house files as well as 
Rogers’s own papers (in the Pforz- 


Recapit¬ 

ulations 


any, means lh« % . 
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«.,« presunia dij rale will ChampfUury (1917) for (lie Cirolier Rogers’s own papers (in the Pforz- 
be foriowmg suit with what must Club and the grandiose scries of the heimei collection) it was instruclive 
now Ih. a memorial exhibition draw- Malabidc Papers (1928/37) for the m see specimens of his designs foi 

printing house of W. E. Rudge. 1 ’ " * 

The note to the Pforzheituer Cata¬ 
logue fJ940) discloses that its original 
design was drafted by Frederic Wurde 
fwc need a proper exhibition of his 
typographical work some day. some¬ 
where). 

Alongside Bruce Rogers's cul¬ 
minating masterpiece, the Oxford 
JiCctein Bible of 1935. were -shown 


j' 1 #* lhe collection of Colonel 
Richard Gimhcl, who died in Mny 
during ihe (irolicr Club’s lour of 
Germany. 

Eurlier in (he field was Ihc Picr- 
poiit Morgan Library, which had 
on show by April a very choice 
.selection from its distinguished 
liu[drugs, organiired bv Mr. Douglas 
t. Ewing (already well established 
ns a three-decker man. in the tradi¬ 
tion of Michael Sadlclr). Dickons 
was categorized under headings— 

Dramatist, Truvcller, Novelist. 

Story-teller, Philanthropist — with 
some further cases of miscellanea. 

P.M.I., s mam strength in manu- .. 

»•**-*■*-* 

A Chmtmm Carol. The Cricket on 
the Hemth and The Battle of Life 
—yet lo (he connoisseur the most 
impressive characteristic of the Mor¬ 
gan exhibition is the uniformly fine 
condition of the first editions, in 


bindings-often in plnin cloth with 
printed paper labels, deriving from 
William Pickering. The annotation, 
in the main careful and helpful, 
would have been the better for the 
inclusion as a standard component of 
the name of the publisher, and fur 
a more discriminating use of the 
often-repealed phrase “one of HR’s 
favourite hooks ”, 


Book sales 

JOHN H. I,. CLARKE (Compiler): 


Volume 66. 

903pp. Dawsons of Pall Mall. £10. 


first draft printing of The Constitu- 
ti»n of the United States (1787). 
sold at Parke-ficrnct on April 15. 
1969,' though this does not seem lo 
be recorded here; whether over¬ 
looked, or excluded on account uf 
its accompanying notes bv Pierce 


The latest, commcndablv prompt 

voliMK of BAR contains about o' ButloT oi\e‘of 'Ihc SLE 


piirticulur those issued in serial parts, its immediate predecessor in\ kS*! C ' ons,ilulionn ) Convention [UAH 

which arc almost never seen, as here fnru, eeftssor in about does not record aiiloeranh mate- 

in blissfully unsophisticated state the V season TeiiJS It . cov “*- ft,r rial). TJiis pdHcy inevitably produces 

(including that great rarity, the part- 1969 ^.iJ i! r:,ll,cr J °P sidcd picture «r Sollie- 

.xsue of Sketches by Bo:. 1837/9. cKSfVS mf rf -, by b >’ * Performance during n 

which was inspired by the runaway S n 1 /,7° ,, i on < 5K thnsiics. - 

-- -<■ Canada (3), Dowell’s, Edinburgh 


. — — -. season 

“«»<* r^Cim/n .. t£ f linb c ure, ‘ £££ 

J Dickens is to the fore every- mau Pw£adWnh| G1 ?if’’ . F [ CC ‘ of in New Bond Street, including 

where this year, Manhattan had 5S, T td mSPS? f ’ *T eoi } ;trd ioc[ Ihe two resplendent C hester lev 

ajaSltUS ?>■ k “ printed tlSe t^ft 

pM’s&srVir: p -ssSSFS 

skambmi!: 


IT A 1.(1 CAI.YINO: 

Time mid flu* Hunter 

Translated by William Weaver. 
152pp. Cape. 25s. 

Italian title: Ti eon zero. Tan last is' 
Morics marked by ’’ a high level of 
comedy Chat, with extraordinary 
lightness, sees contemporary happen¬ 
ings. sharply observed and socially 
exact, in terms of infinitely ancient 
experience ". ( alvino is us fluent and 
original as ever here, in his envelop¬ 
ing of fantastic concepts in an un¬ 
pretentious manner (77..V. April 18. 
1 968); 

‘•The translation is a very literal 
rendering of a very complex origi¬ 
nal : at its best when the text is fac¬ 
tual. at its worst when Cal vino is 
exuberant. I hc wit and lightness of 
the Italian text have almost cntiiclx 
vanished. 

CLAIRE ETCHER ELI. 11 
Wise or (hc Kcnl Life 

Translated by June V. Wilson .nul 
Waller Rcnn Michaels 

286pp. Andre Deutseh. 35s 

Trench title; lithe on hi vruie vie. 

I he story ot a girl’s rcimnul from 
provincial ilullness to Parisian 
intensity at the time of the Algerian 
problem, lilise works in a f.icluu 
and falls in love with an African hut 
other minds are loo narrow for her 
ami she is forced back to grand 
mother and oblivion. A ‘’slow ami 
humourless ’’ novel, hut involvement 
glows on the reader and the .second 
half has much documentary inieiesi 
{ ILS. .September 12. 1968).' 

V a conscientious bill iimiislin 
guishcd American liunslaiiuii which 
loses much of the original's fragile 
finality and'atmosphere. 


sophical study 

'"‘"i Jisiinttivd"^ 
cliarackTistia, HjlJJ 
•me. and the ifi 
ploialion is [j,JJ 

famines the SS 

ana Iyl teal intcrpS 

E 7 .S*^ ■ « 


looks 

eceived 


wrilinijK nn an,™ 

Bum ITl.S, ^ 1 ^ 

'• Sineo ProGnJ ant * Architecture* 

I ci'y L.eelurex «en uer, Whj \ lEditor). f.ei .u- 
I 'ciurh iher^ ; I.um Work*. 208pp. 

1,1 buuks oi^imes and Hudson. £8 I Os. 

:!!S' . .‘b?? ' n ^ volume eight of the collected 
^buildings, projects, paint- 
iinsl.ited andia^tapcstries—of the great Swiss- 
iiKj should give thfih architect, xvlm died in iyii5. 

own dtseiiNsioB ijords several buildings that have 
mg countries. posthumously completed since 

ic seven appeared (which was 
PERCY A. 8CH0ln d ' ute ^ ilf,Cr Corbusier’s 
The n%r«n r< ) J,nd some projects for which 
ord tonspBjusiraii^ material was not then 
Lulled by John 0 »tiiblc. 

1.189pp. Oxford t» 9 moM n0l;, ble items in (his 
£5 5s. *1° (he completed apartment- 

_ _ .it Firminy-Vert. various build- 

... d Chandigarh including the col- 

- to 1 m . as k ,cr P |ece W art. and the hospital at Venice 
Hiiamed by an tkka. is still awaiting construction, 
cross-references. H/hoIc series of volumes is apjiro- 
.Scholes] .space toa^ly rounded off at the end of 
issues, and lie tone by a tribute from AndnS 
of history nnd dr,mx. 1‘he production is ini- 
instnmrents in le^ble: so is the editorship, which 
informed ailicles”[feen in the same hands since the 
17. 19381. volume which appeared in 

l he tenth edit?. . 

^ MK0, 1 lu ’ ^ l ' rt ' SSilr y Mona- 
vi5,a - t2 5s - 

Percy Schoks in IW , ^ , . 

o| Hu- original edifc r ll d ® S au,Ic ° n h > s r ? lurn tQ 
served, but vmriAr 59 c ? u:i1 ! >r,on,y 1o 
been made to bS^ 1 " 6 dams -’ JC| P ,,nes and 
I k.w.. iiieliulrvl „2ar power stations and to clean- 

. '■a ei ric bal^P h, > 4 ca P ital * s monuments. In 
o- ,..Klr;!*S^ fo r - Cro*y, he showed a 
uf l 9 ss 'ctwmUiV r e s P c « for pa.st and future 
rLt aL SSif 1 » nknown America and 

udusnoils madeM.V wtierc . unhori{y dis | ikes 

pt rspiv 11 u* | as, [jjjments which do not function 
i fints of the Nip s th e y are cerlilie<| antiques. His 
nuiMc Similarly its j s E hai monuments .should be 


, ... . *;» » iu»vi muiiuiMcius miuuiu ue 

ti.iits havcl«cnrfpi)Sj iflnc j no j on |y f or touristx; pro- 
., lcn,h ilic necessary visual evidence 

a ' 1 Ihv mnlh, iHfitfjori’s continuity. Send Tower 
day» si;uidar«s ■ 5 j - Whitehall, the Law Courts. 


tli 

lod 


iind Bfiot Bibles and die Bay Psalm , JJie inosl notable contributors seTeViinnVTr.-rm 
Book; the only known copy of the * rom lhe United Slates were the Fifth late H 1 ^nr^r ,brai v t,r ,hc 
editio prideeps of the Columbus *" d Sixth sections of Thomas W neL?'bort, 

Letter (Barcelona 1493); Mercator’s Streeter’s collection of Americana lection of i i p . rival ® c ? 1 ' 

cord i form ’ Or bis Imago (Louvain and lhe stunning $404,000 nphipiiroH ,.mA iu. i!.L ^t"ving Davis. 

ivo (of three) sales of 

-_ .....— * — — «“ WW„, ■IU11G3 U 1 U)C l* ruituit m • _ ■■ . Royal Medical 

nemisphere. one of two recorded 
copies; the original manuscript of 
George Washington’s Farewell Ad¬ 
dress. dated September 17 , 1796 - 
nnd, for English literature, a First 
Folio and four quartos of Shake¬ 
speare, Milton’s Counts and Para¬ 
dise Lost, and The Pilgrim's Progress 
Meanwhile, at the Grolier Club 


“ re - -- 

runner-up in The recorf 1°’- nr "% . (n0 ‘, nloslJ i' i" ■colfcc- 

S155,000, w M in fac, 

.....—v, ^, uu The Broxbourne Library 

(ftS well as at liis birthplace, La- Thn n mw u ... ■ " 

.fayctle, Indinaa) the. centenary of ♦ < S >0 H , S e Llbrar 7 formed by a manu scrim) „n,i \t . .■ .. 

the forth of Bruce Rogers. Amenca’s EhrmJn ^ faert , Eh ™an and Mrs. are approved the books wflfh^m 
most famous tvnrBrnhhpr Lhrman has been deposited hv true. auatuCu me doors will be m 


in Duke 


ions 
made 
Humfrey’s 


, - C—,v» Q K '™manand Mrs. areapprt 

« 1 ’ Pi l M . fe ^ l0US | yP° 8 r apher > was A? , iS 5 i l * dep !S! ed by trus ' available 

marked by a very comprehensive Tj B S eiai1 library. The Library 

firustfation of his long career in n 8 ,i d .^^nce of this great T . .... 

' .collection h weH known from th P . J ha authorities of the Bodleian 

“ 1 -- taa J° r works based on its n!^? ry 8 r * aU y appreciate the dis-. 

resources: , Mr. Howard- Nixon’s j 11 ? 11 and -scholarly value of this 

from tT d T De i S l iS ° f Bookb i"Mw aShi/ n t dWil,n0t ° nIymakebooks 
fiom the Twelfth to the Twentieth to . approved scholars but 

' an ^ Me Distribution exhlblt seIecti °ns from the 

o/ Books by Catalogue from the In - Uh? l, ?J l |,?M l ? art ° f the main Bod- 
Of Ptiuiina A n jeian exhibition In the Divinity 



Dillon's 
sell 
Books 

Lhrgt stocks,of all academk and 
., general boohs. Recent catalogues: 
Editcvtfon, PO*halagy t Computers, 

.,Dillon's Jnfversliy Bookshop,' 

wcTE!iB 

books from Germany 

i.“VHifflS ui ’ ■ 


vjnrton of Printing to 1800 L ei ^" ' 

atfnVw?k Sch001 ’ 


by Albert*ffiaVand r 

Graham bollard. ' There is an exhibition on ” Duke 

si , - rne Library as * °ow a » d English Humanism iS 

..stands comprises more than 3 JKJ 0 • n ■ een ® 1 Cfentury" in the 
volumes collected with rare Oiford, umi| 

crimination over a period of fifty fljlfjp ^y.Tfo* assembles for the 
years from J919 to 196^. It will be since the sixteenth century 

' aader terms of deposit agreed H«mfrJ VlVing books which Duke 

■ A!hlr! h %L rU8lMS who delude ^ Mrs. wIS^h y sm 8 a n V i: T? r the University. 
Albert Ehrjnftn and Mr.: johrt ; hrinnil ? 8 .” 1 ^ re i Itid,an manuscript* 

wfe an ‘ : scholars. Wh2 s SSuSf “£ dnd in - a,e fifte «flth 

wish to consult books in n> Av ■ cemury, and manuscripts cooled in 

JSSf «««. 9 ?“ a.k «. th 4 B c f 0 “; in 

munkatem.advaneei.with Ihe Kceo* A? 0 exhibition is in 


ERIC NI-AVltY: 

-Smnefiiltig Wlmlcsnlc 
232pp. ILnldvr ami SimigfiUiu 


’ An entoMuining cnougli account ” 
uf the years spent with the family 
bustncsN. "The mechanic-* «vf the 
Miiiill-liiiic wholesale garment ir.uk* 
me good fur joking about and Mr 
Newby is a skilful raconteur. Beyond 
the trade, however, his (ouch u kss 
-sure" (TLS, January 25, 1963) 

V Mr. Newby\ relationship will, 
the rag trade sIhuv?* rather mure hate 
than love on a second read ft is 
thcrefurc with relief that we Ic on nt 
the epilogue added t<i this new edi 
tinn that after some frosty splendours 
as Central Buyer of Model Ciuwns 
for the John latWis Part no-tup fie 
has at last escajHHl into the happy 
haven of travel juurnalisni 

RENATE RASP: 

A Family Failure 
Translated by Eva Figcs 
l- 6 pp. Caldcr ami Boyars. 30-. 

German title; Kin nnyerutener Suhn. 
The son of the title is “ the long, 
suffering victim of a stepfather who 
devotes his major energies to an 
attempt to transform the boy fium :» 
human being into a true. . . , This 
grotesque novel is satiric*! at the ex¬ 
pense of close family life and uf the 
educational process generally. It is 
dearly reminiscent of Kafka, re¬ 
calling m some particulars the mow! 
and xubiect-matter uf Die Verwund- 
i,m Jt (JlS. November 21, 1968). : 

a Eigen's translation is work¬ 
manlike ami efficient:. 

PAUL JUCOEURt ' : 

Freud and FhJIbsophy 
A" Essay on Interpr^ation. ’ 
Translated by DenU .Savage. 

S73pp. Vale Univeriity pyea. fa js Si 


anoras (one might almost add 
I I LIS ».YITRMfe Point) '"the same way ns the 

llufliiu RwoqneBMiPfA^! 1 - »« d (he quality of Lon- 
.... >Vi“f e becomes a little more like 

.UK —I hiuuuB.L* in Jacques Tnti's Playtime. 

- .'“cussing n policy for monuments, 

Piiifctwu Walwhwi’rbsby considers three examples, 
I ruii of lung and i illustrated with superb photo- 
wilh the whede hnd working drawings: Gar- 
il is a dis.-.ppoinliniff' Pnns Opera House, rcfur- 
iooscly wriltcaamlwnnd flourishing; Pennsyl- 
It is divided geo*# Station, a vanished New Yoilc 
schools and ibii replaced by yet another 

invi riding -Twer , Bridge, not 

in the serenttri^ury old - ! ls ^ in (he 
mobile, and that ^ . ns shl RP ,n S moves even 

their aelivili tB* down nver - Mr - Crosby 
jacket) was involved in pro- 

. £or lUc deve l°P.Ncnt of Euston 

wine imSlLentSV^* Conservationists will be de- 

011 lbcir 

elsewhere Profe^V Ferdinando. Mosaics, A 
shown a thorOujfl*Vey of their History and Tech- 
whal the task inches- Translated by David Ross. 
(■ee.tiiun the : PaH Mall. £ 6 . 

... has in some ^Sook’fi four chapters, devoted 
been eliminate^ ptively to mosaics made of 
HI. 5. June 7, '^fisintarsio work, hal'd stones, 
V The illusiral^pommesso work. As an art- 
fur the onw^r ic^I study the three later ones 
plates. A P a ^&][ l 9 r s satisfactory than the first, 
iivy ol DomwfftiblT'Style is hardly discussed, 
San!'Andrea of the fourth arid four- 

alighlly exjk»n«o rfeebtiturics are considered al- 
tlic results of ww'jjra-ithtt same breath and there 
brief jiddiliop fo*•apmerous minor inaccuracies; 
bibliography- J; introduction to the' various 
!• ■ jemes though, the book is io- 
xmonra tifijTZ arid It is illustrated with 

* ., I .Hi^^rielleut plates; if is a pity 

PftoWgMf in about three exceptions 

927pp. Collicr-W^S^/alL drawn from Italy, and 

fundamental import- 

lhf\Vuderf>S books by Italians 
lh*tf¥ :e IS n ? uch of interest, especially 
‘ S HojKT-Mtjri'cbapters: by no means 
e »’^?hil «W^ res£i "S »re the plates-and 
• in _L-^l*fcaling with hard stohes, but 
|l[re examples - of commesso 


Aviation 

DiinciVsn. Trwi. Illiihr III lilt S/ti. 

-(Wpp U«*lvr! II.ilc. t^s. 

I here W;i> mnie -tentliiMike in llie 
Berlin .itr lift m m.s- l'* ihiiii iliu 
pieserv.ilinn uf nc;iil> tan mitlimi 
people ft mu the ellcet-. «■( Imneer and 
cold. I lie .illempi h\ ihe Ku-.*i,uin 
to isolate Berlin and iliu-, luing .ill 
it-* people itiiik-i (hen emu ml was 
defealed fi> (he Allied feat <>1 

carrying necessities In air ultimalely 
at the rate uj 501) in aim flights a day. 
This led to the splitting uf the city 
into the two pails which still persist 
bui Ihc Russian siege ended particu¬ 
larly when flic Mile* imposed their 
own emhargo on the iranspoil uf 
essential raw materials into Hast Ger- 
many. Mr. Dmiovan ably describes 
the -dcvclopineni of the lift and ihe 
circumstances in which it was made, 
including the conditions of life in 
the city, die reaction of the citizens 
and the furious Russian propaganda 
I ha t attempted to turn the operation 
sour. The whole story is told from 
the United Stales angle. The R.A.F. 
which did" :d least a quarter of the 
work, gets the barest «( acknowledg¬ 
ments. 

Biography unci Memoirs 

Aiwm.. Loom ini. / Live to Hy. 

Translated by Pamela Swiiiglc- 

hursi. 197pp. Michael Joseph. 
£2 5s. 

Madame Auriol had her face hor¬ 
ribly smashed when flying as a pass¬ 
enger just nftcr she had qualified as 
an acrobatic pilot and. during the 
three years which had to pass in get¬ 
ting the bones to mend and in re¬ 
building the face, despair was 
overcome only when she satisfied 
herself that she would be able lo fly 
again. Thai explains tlw- title n f her 
book, in it she explains what labour 
and application led to her qualifying 
as a lest pilot and doing exactly the 
same work at the national test centre 
as her male colleagues. Thai absorb¬ 
ing duty went on until .she won the 
chance to make a new speed record. 
In the end she had set up live records 
(he last of |.2fi6 m.p.h. at the age of 
forty-four. Her story is clear, and 
vivid both about the joys of advanced 
flying and Ihe technical details of 
how these tasks arc performed. 
The foini and style of her book no 
far towards accounting for hor suc¬ 
cess, though she doubtless owed the 
opportunity lo begin her course to 
being the daiighlcr-in-law of the Pre¬ 
sident. 

Hofpmann, Ni-.inril’u. and von 

Lancj, : Juhiln. Adolf Hitler ; 

Faces of a Dictator. 46 plates 

Michael Joseph. £2 Ids. 

This volume, origintilly published 
in Germany in 1968, consists of .some 
ninety photographs from the archives 
of Heinrich Hoffmann, Hiller’s offi¬ 
cial photographer. It is not difficult 
to see why .many of them were never 
released—the man depicted in these 
pictures is often ridiculous and even 
pathetic. As Constantine FitzGlbbon 
says in his introduction, there is a 
“ vast difference between the man’s 
appearance and his spiritual reality " 
which is not “due solely to the skill 
of his court photographer ", 


jntL-reMiiig ,iiul useful in(rnt[ir«:ii>»ii to 
inleni.ittonal economic*, which will 
be welcomed not only b> students hut 
also hv interested laymen. He re¬ 
late* simple inkTiiiiiinn.il trade 
Iheuiv in the complexity of modern 
international monet.uy policy and lo 
problems of mk-rnaiiuiial trade and 
payments, both in the dosclupcd and 
in the underde\eloped wurld. The 
book throughout i, well written and 
interesting. It avoid* nin.t of the 
ohvinii* errors and quite rightly 
make* very tentative judgments about 
the applicability of theory to fact and 
tile relationship of fact to theory in 
different contexts. Each chapter also 
has a niosi u*efill guide for rclcvunl 
writing on the question in hand whieh 
will be particularly helpful to 
students. 

An example of Mr. Wells’-* .sound¬ 
ness of judgment and uf the clarity 
with which hc writes is perhaps the 
case for and against flexible exchange 
rales. In a short chapter of nine 
pages he covers most of the issues 
extremely clearly and gives some 
most useful indications for further 
reading. Oddly enough it ends up 
with Ihc case of the over-valuation 
of Ihc Canadian dollar, which was 
allowed to depreciate in 1961. just at 
■i time when the dollar is being 
allowed to float upwards fur differ¬ 
ent causes. This is an example of the 
way in whieh Mr. Wells's sound ana¬ 
lysis can be used by the student to 
illustrate events as they actually 
occur. 
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Classics 

Lucre nua. On the Nature of 'Things, 

Translated with im introduction by 
Martin Ferguson Smith. 254pp. 

Sphere. 6 s. 

The very fact that Lucretius suc¬ 
ceeded so. well in his task of fusing 
poetry and doctrine, Latin old and 
new. . personal commitfoent and 
scientific fJetachmcnl. into q great 
didactic ppem. ensures the; inade¬ 
quacy or uny modem translation. 

This version, if stylistically q Q im¬ 
provement on R. E. Latham'k in’the 
Penguin Classics, can well serve ns 
a ‘‘crib” to the Latin, and provides 
\i reliable understanding ot Epicu¬ 
rus’s teachings as seen by Ihe poet. 

But the gulf fixed between " Mother 
of Acrteus’ people, bringCr of’pleas¬ 
ure to gods and men . . and 
“ Aeneadum gcnctrix, hominum 
divumquc voiupths . 'cannot be 
bridged by any. translator, or it$ 
ihimensity comprehended by the 
redder with no Latin.- 

Economics 

Wells, Sidney J. international Eco¬ 
nomics. 330pp. Allen and Unwin. 

. £2-8.s. .(Paperback, 30s.), . 

Pro jsfcfor■! VMS' ha*) , written *«^mpsj response 


Education 

Morrish. Ivor. Education Since 
1800. 244pp. Allen, and Unwin. 
£2 5s. (Paperback, 28s.) 

There is u dearth of good books on 
the history of education, particularly 
the more recent history. The rea¬ 
son for this shortage is obvious; very 
little of the basic research has been 
done. Compared with the wealth of 
monographs which now exist on poli¬ 
tical and economic hisLory, educa¬ 
tion is a part of social history which 
has been grossly neglected. This 
new book is an interesting and well- 
writ ten Introduction, largely 
intended for training college students 
who need some introduction to the 
background of lhe service in which 
they wIH work. It leans quite heavily 
upon published official documents of 
a fairly obvious kind, and instead of 
following a systematic narrative over 
the century and three-quarters that 
it covers, it deals first with elemen¬ 
tary education, then with primary 
education and secondary education, 
and then with specific topics 
such ns the universities and tea¬ 
cher training. It makes nn use oT 
original sources and presents no 
new interpretation of any of the mat¬ 
ters of which it treats. Until the basic 
work is done on many of the issues 
which are discussed here, it is to be 
fbnred that introductory texts of this 
kind will remain much as they are. 
But of Its sort, Mr, Morrish's work 
is interesting and satisfactory. 

History 

Challener, Richard D. (Editor). 
Front Isolation to Containment, 
mi-1952. 184pp. 

Link. Arthur S. und Leary, 
William M., Jr. (Editors). The 
Diplomacy of World Power: The 
United States. 1889-1920. I81.pp. 
Edward Arnold. 30s. each. (Paper- 
• back, 15s.) 

Two further volumes in Arnold's 
V Documents of Modern Histqry " , 
strifes Which seeks to bring students 
of history Into tridfch with' original s 
sources by means of collections of 
.Significant documents Oil a given sub-. 
ject or period. The first ill list rates s 
(be development of A fnerican- foreign : 
pollcy from Harding to Truman; the ■ 
second, also concerned with United ; 
States policy,, covers the thirty pre¬ 
ceding years from 1889 to 1920. In¬ 
terjected comments by the editors 
give . the necessary background, 
information, . V ; i 

HartcUp, Guy.. : The Challenge of 
, ‘ War : ScleUtlfic and Engineering- 
, Contributions to World War Two. 

, 295pp. Newtpri.Abbot: David and.. 
. Charley. £3 5s.- ... ... 

Apart from radar and the Mulberry 
harbodf, many strange development- 
look place; during the • War . ip 
response: either 1 Id) ?chBmV - 


lie* or to I lie need in im¬ 
prove ..Hied offensive clJicicncy. 
Protection against mines which ex¬ 
ploded undci magnclic «»r acmislic 
influence wax on c siihjeci that had lo 
be tackled by the Admiralty. Mr. 

H. irtcup explain* how, and declares 
that a road drill hammering on ,i 
me!a] plate wa> found capable of 
setting oil’ an acoustic mine at a range 
of a mile. In improving radar, the 
cavity magnetron had lo r»c designed. 
The original model had its ends sealed 
with halfpennies embedded in puols 
of sealing-wax. Mr. Han cup’s 
account of the ingenuity and per¬ 
sistence (hat went into ihc solving of 
many o| the war’s problems is not by 
any mean.*, exhaustive huL it makes 
good reading and acknowledges the 
labours of a number of scientists and 
engineers who were never in the linic- 
jight and sometimes had to push their 
ideas through against uninformed 
opposition. 

Mom, Esnii-Jt. Local Government in 
(iiouccMershire 1775-1800. 191 pp. 
Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archaeological Society. 35s. (25s, 
lo members). 

This study of the Gloucestershire 
justices in the later eighteenth century 
goes to show that they were not all 
the hard-drinking, hard-riding 
squires of popular imagination. The 
tradilinn of the bucolic, landowning 

I. P. dies hard, as the writer suys, but 
in fact the Bench was filled with a’ 
diversity of men, fairly reflecting rhe 
society they served. They, the society 
trom which they were drawn, and the 
conditions in which they, worked— 
in much closer touch with the central 
government than is often supposed, 
the author adds—are faithfully dealt 
with in this careful contribution lo 
the history of English local govern¬ 
ment. 


Music 

Walter, Arnold (Editor). Aspects 
of Music in Canada. 336pp. 
Toronto University Press. Lon¬ 
don : Oxford University Press. £ 4 . 
An optimistic tone suffuses this 
second collection of essays on 
Canadian musical life, published by 
the Canadian Music Council. In the 
past decade Cnnndn (where French, 
British and American influences com¬ 
pel© with ono another) has made im- 
pre ssivc ad va nces. Two of he r 
orchestras ihaVe achieved inter¬ 
national standards and some twenty 
'Works from the beginning of a 
Canadian repertoire. A National 
Arts Centre has been established in 
Ottawa and the work of rhe Toronto 
electronic music studio is inter¬ 
nationally known. Most interesting 
is (Jic GanRdjno attitude towards 
America, which the editor describes 
as < " a powerful stimulant ’’—there 
being no need for Cnnadinns to re¬ 
gard themselves as " junior partners ’’ 
in n continental system. America 
may be ahead Jo resenreh, criticism, 
publications and library resources, 
but their music education “ is every 
bit as disorganized as ours. And 
when it comes to composition (the 
heart of the matter), we find the 
Americans struggling for identity, 
dependent on European models, 
endlessly repenting yesterday’s avant- 
garde —no belter off than we are 
ourselves, perhaps even less so.” 

Elsewhere. Helmut Kallman. 
author of the only history of Cana¬ 
dian music, recapitulates the lively 
story and other chapters discuss folk 
.nnd aboriginal' music, composers, 
performers, ■ the excellent C.B.C, 
music education and national orgni 
nizatiohs. Aridrde'Dcsaulels in dis¬ 
cussing composition looks forward 
; to the time when composers will equal 
their fellow poets.and painters and 
leaves it to future historians to decide 
whether the upsurge, of creative. 
activity it}, 1967 mufked the. begin-. 

■ Ding.of a poy? era.. . 

Natural Hfsfory v /' 

Coats, Fetch. Flowers. In Histpry, 
v • 264pp. Weidenfeld arid NiCoJson. 
£4.4s. ' 

• A' popular'accouat;of lhe:herbalist* 

■ bdtdqistSi p)aht-hupiers and; fia/den- 
■ett$ who fibve ‘ u 6 cmulbuted" ; tb‘''the ■ 


Western e.udcn* »»f iud.iv and of 
rhe ai lists .ind writers who liaxe 
expressed their line of plants in 
■ it ami life in lure. 

After a general iniioduciion, Peier 
C oats selects sonic liftcen familiar 
yeneral aitd culinary herbs, giving ,m 
account of the mythology surround¬ 
ing diem, intciciting facts about 
their niunc-.. uses and cultivation, 
together with recommended -.trains 
and varieties. This is a huuk for the 
leisured enjoyment of plant cnllm- 
sin-as, with it* black and white and 
coloured illuslialinns frum ihc work 
of famous artists, old botanical 
prims and modern photographs. 

Religion 

Nmi.i., Sri.PllEN. What BV Know 
Ahout Jesus. 84pp. Lutterworth 
Press. 4s. fid. 

This is the final volume in a list 
of sixty ‘World Christian Books". 
It is an admirable close for it faces 
very sincerely the fundamental 
quesliun of what should and can be 
our altitude to Jesus today. Currant 
thought is firmly considered by on* 
wlio has always been aware of 
modern theological discussion, and 
Bishop Neill’s confidence is 
encouraging. 

Socinl Studies 

Plant, Raymond. Son til and Moral 
Theory in Casework . 98pp. Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul. 25«. 
(Paperback, 12 s.) 

A philosopher looks at some basic 
concepts of social work, and 
explores the moral and social impli¬ 
cations of the social worker’s dual 
concern with individuals and rociety 
Few social work students will find" 
the area of study easy, but many will 
get something of value from this 
book. A modish last chapter takes 
up Hie possibility of conflict for the 
sect ul worker between therapy 
retorm and revolution. ' 

World Affairs 

Kam. The Government and 
Fo/rfM-x of Tibet. Foreword by 
The Dalai Lama. 160pp. Delhi: 
Vikas Publications. Rs. 20. 

Professur Ram Rahul, who js head 
of the Department of Central Asian 
Studies nt the Indian School of 
fnicrnniionnl Studies in Delhi, has 
written a book whieh is certain of 
its place in every library 1 covering 
Central Asia, ft is a comprehensive 
historical study, dealing with Tibet 
from the time of its political unifi¬ 
cation under So tigs ten Gampo (c. 
605-50) until 1969, complete with 
bibliography — the scantiness of 
whieh itself reveals the need for this 
book — glossary, appendixes and 
index. Perhaps the only serious 
omission is a map, which would 
have been useful to many readers. 

■ h ‘L^ t " or 1108 I ravelled extensively 
in Tibet, knows the language and 
the peoples well, and writes of all 
three with sympathy but without 
illusion. In spue of the fears which 
China s forward policy now inspires 
m Professor Ram Rahul’s own 
country, he is concerned throughout 
this book lo deal with Tibetan affairs 
primarily as a deinched observer 
rather than as a protagonist of 
Indian interests. As a work of refer¬ 
ence. it is most valuable • it is the first 
comprehensive Recount in English 
of the immensely complicated-hier¬ 
archy of .religious and, lay officials 
by which Tibet was administered. 

Jn spite .of the refrirnurfe wrirk: of 
several of the later 1 Dalai Lamas/the 
author concludes that the dominance 
of tjie religious element' over the 
political thinking of the Tibetans 
and over the administration of Tibet 
could not have lasted much longer. 
The prime failure of ,thc Govern¬ 
ment, and ibe source of the present 
tragedy, was the delay in seeking 
recognition of separate statehood 
by the comity of nations until too 
late. The policy of the Chines© 
Peoples Republic was firm', and 
rqthloss: ,it contrasts forcibly with 
the “ dithering ” ;of international 
opinion.. This is S hook to be read 
by everyone interested in the politics 
of Central Asia; its oWn merits,, to 
sqy nothing of ,th© cachet bestowed • 
•on it by the Dalai; Lams him<icff, 
.give it groat, authority.- . ,('• 
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rOLLROl LIBRARIAN 

APPI^OATIONS arc laslicd .. 

niiiiibly qualified candldjirs-. ( bmirffd 
l.lbrarrana preferred. 

. . . 

Kent Co liege ii an exttund- 
log caUatM 0( l/WO tluMniv *Wih 11 tit 
move luui 0 new milldliiB In iwu lean* 
rime. Tide will reprewm nhuir I n( j 
fl , nd Vr| I | im-lude 

1 Ibrory of iLooo rolumra. Puyn.rnr i.| 
dinurbance allowance can he ronildrifd. 

“V application forint limn 

RLS^ 1 ffijajSE i ,.. , isffi 

‘ornplcicil forma ihnuld bf u-rumea ny 

KING'S COLLEGE LONDON 

nrt4S. I iy.u A ' TIC L N! *. f re ■"rltaf Im a 
01 JUN 10R LIBRAKy 
•'ffWTANT (salary yMk CJM hi jug 
jTlnlmiiin nuaiif. 
l 00 * 1 . *W>Hfa«uin In.n.s 

and (uriher mtiToulinr from the Ubruilan. 


■M fiTritfr nolMliSS ftSST",BT3.SK 3lJIIUN 

8W“Wd. WC2R 21S, M UlUC All UN llEPAKYM 

kPPl'caHorH shuuld be LIBRAKIt.S Uj VISION 1 

MUI Within ten dm . WlANUl 11 HR AR IAN 


I.ONUON BOROUGH OK 
NEWHAM 

1 mu \ki tmiHT 
Llill'-MIlAN Ol I II11 11III N’.1 
bLKVILLb 

nequonl to ai.CsCCd Ms. Nl. M t 
Milmii. *u fli'enenvfd. Ilvrli I hlldVn's 
I IlHurl.i... Ii> lir'.j 1 hll'lirn'i jltd .Sfhoa.ls 
Lihiuj) beiucrs 

IhuririeJ Iitiiu'lulls 011 I 1 . uuh pein 1 - 
null't und aollily (u Uellnt and aulntn- 

ubj/ttlitl. Villi worn In doit tu-opetniton 
•nil Icuibi-ri' Lcllllr, InaPNiOfs. rru- 
ehn<. Hlutgrpi.ni, au ITlilieluie. ypruk 
1 .mi- I.ini(i<i.iie 

Sail.. 1 Ml L2. Illb lu 1:2,551.. 12."t I 
'k.iiirm dm L u .ue not jeen us J.isllf 1 tnv 
hi'ii.vin bfiowj utc nan 

Vy-t'l.c..Il.iriiij mid lirihei ilciilK 

I .hr imdniiEl’rii. Uo'.ny il.ilv 2'IH 

lull. I ‘i'll. 

»•. t nmul.. |.mn Clnh. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
SUTFON 

HHl.VlION ltbPAHFMKNT 
I IIIUAKILS IlIVISION 
KKN|7tk AMU'LANl 

Ibe alid.i: pm Is IV he Inlilullt con¬ 
cerned willi lhe lumiullbii of h Minn 
t-lir.ii) nl ilir W'ulLeuMK RrariLh •■( 
Sutiun Public Llhnirlea. Cliarlcrfd 111*- 
rarlnn crclcrred. tapcrlfUtc In runulng n 
Music t Hilary nscnlldl. 

N.I.C. (Mndlllual iff smite. Sul.ry 
I IbruTi.ins iSnnial'. Su n lag p .11111 in 
■ririrdniice with .•aprrlanre. 

AppiicaTliHi form* .vid timber dcmlls 
onminyliH Irom ilv rivnniab l.lhmrlan. 
tunlial l.ibruri. Manor Park II, md. 
««l|j , «. Surrei. Clralng dsie 2uili July. 

I' M II SI 1 ft r. Principal f l'k( 1 nil- 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
SUTTON 

limit ; V1 ION llEPAKl'Ml Nl 


UNTVERSm' OF LAGOS 
NIGERIA 

LIBRARY 

,APPLrCAnON5 arc Inrlird f*.i rhf 
(enable as a.i.m 

U> IDRPUTY UBR.XRIAN. Applliuni* 
,*• arid naira will* n-ofeiiluna) 
qnabQcallou and g< [eui icien icar*‘ 
eaHrleBrt In a Onlaerwiv n, SpSbl 
IJbrarv. Appoimne raquired ic like Jimir 
“i.* ot <ba Library and l,. «iN 

J2 jHrecnon and irsinmj 
?iL ( t t (h'.i» •'tnilDlwm.on ol 

,M ,h ?. •‘NMInatinn ah 
library aervlee* 10 the Uniiermv 
. ‘WPHUU' CATALOOUhR. APpHwMI. 
? ni 1 V® •rMiiaifl wllh pri.lrsdnnal 
qiwIIBcanana and conaldcrablt eipcriencc 
U '(t* artllon u( a I'liUerstlv 

01 Special Library. Appomiee rrquirrd 
to dewlap and taka ehor«e ol ine leclml- 
cal Processes section of (ha library 

Salary aealeai (a) fNJ.173 (a tV2.3TJ 
p* r i“J»oni <auhject to rcurwi. *b. IN 2 .275 

S, 5 S|_SAjR«aoj.» Salary nuprlrmrnled 
bv ms per annum (aierllnn add educu- 
“»n allowances and children’, holiday 
u i.K!S?f WTabll In appxop,aie cu»e« 
oy Drttisn CiOTornmeni. Family passkira s 
<rarioua allowanotf; auperannuoitun 
lehcme I lagular oversew lew*. Deiniietl 
sppliosrlp-ni (Six eoBloi. naming ihrve 
rafcreM by AugMt 11 . 1970. m Inir- 
UeJtecgJty Coo noil. 90/91 Twienham 
Court Rwd. London. WIP ODl. from 
Whom parti cnIan art anllible. 

LANCASHIRE COUN1Y 
COUNCIL 

.REPBR.BNCH U BRA nr AN ai lb* 
URV 1 STON DkrllkllMl Llbraucs. 

RaUty ; LUnattaW Seal*. Ll .415-Ll.TTft 
a tarring point oammensurale with quail, 
rieeilons and rapmienoe. 

. QnallKeattoH r Cbariered i lo'nriao. 
AnwlDlnKM mperaamiablr au d .ubfret 
I« cerII Houle o( fllnesi. 

„ A 8 bUo».i(<mi (with copies M two teui- 
rTLoniais). to be forwarded 10 Conwy 
Ubrartan, C«miy Hall. Preiion. HRi 
l» a by 17a Jufa 

UNIVERSllY OF 
LIVERPOOL 

SENIOR LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

APPLICATIONS are lulled from sun- 
(My QDaHlIed URRARIANS foi n lecona 

B irt ot Senior 11 htsrr AMKmdi lo tbe 
spuunent of Adult Rduealloa and 
Exm-Mural SimHei, to commence duties 
tit indo m pocslhle- 'rim peisOn an- 
pointed will be upteied (o a«dti the 
Librarian in all «n(K of ibe work of 
im departmental Ubrariea. The slur ling 
lblan far Chiiicwd L<bs»riao» will be 
on us loner rania of ihr scale £1.163 ro 
Bl,a:0. AppliCanlo who are nw ytl Char- 
weed will be (Onildered for nppoliKrueni 
lo tbe aeale CMS lo £1.115. Further par- 
Ikulerl may .be Obwlned from ihe Reals- 
irar. Unlrtrsliy or l.tierpool. P.O. Box 
147. Tirerpool, Xf» 3BX. lo whom aopil- 

S srlons should be rmamed am later ihan 
nly 31. 1970. Quote Ret RV/.*9H3/ 
T4.J. 


a'I l ' ll i t ii l k l,, f S arc iPlKrd fr.iw 
Ifc?"?! 1 l , hra, !«"* 'Or I he a Dili t- pern 
"I'hln ihr London Bcrough u( Siuiiui 
it'c nenon epruinied will inlileUv at 
,,r ,hr M " ,, " <,on h,c,t 

.Sjlary nllbln the v.Je AP»<4 11.313 
Pill* £w l undv-n Wrlghitiip 

!i, «**Wf kis 3 T- a, 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 

HKAN’I' . 


Msc ,\p. s <Enss «o iriV, AK1 

ahK 1 ’'unSuifleu 10 h arf Iriuii aulr- 

^T/ J,, TESSK tf 

• MmcHbb DMrlcr UbrniT.^VcM 

THE MANCHES1ER 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

. uS? 1 " ‘ vflUNS «'«. tamed for ihe 

loHuiviuf vacancies 

Wiihingma ms- 

XH**' ,1, ***l*>t> H ulli hedge Dll- 
irltr 11 hrarj. 1 

ic* Sllk-I MINARIAN, Loud )|l*ioiy 
l.ibrarj. 

Id* RPFFRHNtS LIBRARIAN. Wuh. 
*ng(un Dlsirtcv Library. 

. P«MIJi». «*>, and hn arc on tbe Libra¬ 
rian* Grade r£920 ro £1,573) ana post 
id) on the Librarian’s Otade R I'iyio io 
U-MSi. These salaries will Inereaie by 
I 2 'i per cant under the receni award. 

AfipUcatlnn forma and fuichei dcuili 
(>om me Chief Aiolsuni Stsfl. central 
Library. St Peier'i Sauuie, Manchester. 
Ml 3 RD. Llowng dale. 3aiurda), 2 'lh 
Iulj\ 

NORTH-WESTERN 

POLYTECHNIC 

7W° I.IBKARV ASSISTANTS re¬ 
quired (ot ibe f’ollrgc Lihraiy. 

One io yerre ihe DeparUBcnn uf Child 
Lei* MUJ - > >oc( 9 l .Muolri. Piatculonal 
Mudlei eod Socoi.igir and Law at IHbIi- 
bury Drove. N. 3 This li a modern no¬ 
tary ol T.JOO iq. n„ cvtahlUhed (wo 
reere atu. 

The olher AtiliEam lo work ■( ibe 
Pi-tagf. ** .* ■■*1. y** - - Library 

«.‘*A)U void wnlah «rte« (hr need!* ot 
a Faulty of Aria and Depurtmtet or 
Tsaohma Bindley. 

Kljnjmum qualifications: t qce. 

0 lerohi 

Salan : i*M) ai id )<uin. t%a ai II 
tun. (maximum Hurting aalari) rlsldi (o 
L1.2MI leubKi* io review i.. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
DUNDEE 
The Library 

A iii.lie ..I.. ill. i'i> Kfl loi ■ l«' 

|i,.M ,.i Ml Dir AI I I III! AII IAIN 

I- 'jlhinljlc' ‘lamlil I’l.-I.n.lili Iv 
gj Jiki alt'. mill .> .|i lull I H--iilii.il III 
libi.ii uii' iM)> .uni iflrs (ill vs 
l'.-i irlkv [ml .i|'|'lii.ilii-u\ Tii.iii 
lani-urjil'i.ilt-. win. Iiuii 1 v|ii-ylii 

II- vtl iii lit.- Ilt-lil "I liu-iliriil 
111 " .ii uii-lii|< uill nl-" Iv Lull- 

"il cl f ii 

1 Ilir |h.j .illri' :m niqu.il mil' 
in ili-ii-li.|i lilii.n\ .eii.l iiiliiiriKitiiiu 
mu in ilu- Nilicv.ll- Iix..v.-!i 
my. Ilw'i'il.il i.iiil Mf-liciil .VI a ml. 
Jlii Inr fckNliple-limr ill I'I72. 'I Ills 
incliiilo .i new Mi-Jlvul I itirmy 
will. ai-'.iinni'Kldii.iii loi I Nli 
leatli-ri .iii.I I Ki.riiNi viJiiiih'i. 

I lie Mfil'i..il I ilir.iridii mil |..* n 
iiK-rnbi-i "I ilu- stall "I Ilu- I'lll- 
U-tUb l iHruri viitli Hie slallia <■! 
Neui.ir Nnh-I ihruri.iii. N.il.in mi 
•In- m-hIi- / l.’wrn lty ni< lo 
i.l. <.9.5 i"-i jiiiuiih: l f .Sj*.U: 
gram Ii.ii.iiJs ri-in.AjI ..I iiiiurt- 
liol.l pil.cl* 

Ai>|i|ic.ilii'lis. I'linl.iinliiK lli>- 
luriii-s i.f ill ic- irlerri* sliuiilJ K- 
liiJm-il uni Uu-i lliiin I Mi It Julv 
ly7n iviili ill* .Vcrclurv. lliv Hill- 
ifrsiii, Dniiili-i- DDI -HIM. irom 
wluini I'ltllifi p.uiiuiliiTs mu> be 
• .bl-uiiL-il 


CITY OF PORTSMOUTH 

iliiss>rpi><u«iia (he sc.'sIQa its.ir 1 al 
Nudilnrr 1 

SI NJOH AVilSTANT. I ihiuiljn* Llrudi’ 
Of I .el.'H K. *'1.771.1. 

•M’I’LK A'l IONS ere intlk-d Irom aiilf- 
h>*I) qu jIII led prisons 1..1 die I'US'is 
.il Sl'NIOK ASSIM-.SNT. lliriltfr di-lulli 
■>n iirpiieaiion 

ADplitiiii.in* eliunl.i n- icm ro ihe ( in 
I Ih'ailjil. I cm mi l.iluuri. 1 ii.lldlijll 
.square. Poireni.iiiih. rill 2 I)\. loaelhrr 
wtlh ihr ni.ni-> ul iwi. is-imns <>, vh.nii 
relrrrnir van o. nr.di-. hi Saimd-ir. 2*rii 
July. l'*TO 

I'.-.I N.'l 191. 194 

ST. AI.HANS CITY 
LIBRARIES 

SI NIOK ASMS I'AS I' required (lOir 
l«r Seale wh, 1 . I i'll A|.|<|ii ini< ehnuld 

F relt-r jhl\ hale II.ismU I'jii II i.f Mu; I A 
(rimlii-il(sins, am I'.u-.f (ivnidng ii-*>u1n 

will hr ••■rsliltu-.i. 

SjIjii . A |». M ill In 11.771.1 

aiiurilmu 10 < iprrlcnu- and q.ialilu-.itiuii* 
AW'iisuiluv selling <>«i age. ruivin- 
l.un ..mr fiprrlciiLf. (mil. I lire wall ihr 
niuiio, and "ildrexis »( run rcfrirei. 

*buuId reni.li ihe I nun ( leii. lh Nl. 
I'elCI * Slri-cJ. SI Mhans. Iiy SiilUldii, 

I Kill July. 1 07M. 

liNIVKRSm* OF SURREY 

I IKI(AKX 

Al'I’l I('.\ |IUSS ale In.lied 1ii.ni 
qualllkd I (Mi.ii.uu |..i the (Sk,l nl 
ASSISI AN I' 1 IIIKAKI AN .Omde |. 
(he 1 net will hr cnc.iaed w.lli l.lbmiy 
luthing unj inlmm.iilnn irttitts A 
jearce .11 ilu •■••ul •ueims n.ii.M lie .in 

id'aiiraar 

Ihe s.ii.ifi win hr <m 1 lie u-iilr i.'.M'.' I<* 
12.7111 F 11 .■ Ilf' I-.II ■■•.i.lyirs no.| lie Ul*. 
I.umd 1 mm Ilu I ,11111 a.in 

Appln- .linn', kliouli* lie seiii li. 11 111 rx- 
dJ|. Ill jn<*. 19'II 1.. Ihr siud riiiicei. 
I.'n 1 <•■ rMl> "I .suirev. r.iilldicid 

UNIVERSMY OF SURREY 

,,, I.IKHAUN 

AJ’l'Ml A imvs air >nilred ■•■•in 
(III All! 1 AI I .N im If 1 alii'. 111 «(<er<;e. and 
wilh .1 Illl 1 . 11 .. qullllic.iliii", (••■ Ihf pnu ■■( 
VS-SISIAM 14IIM \K|AN lliudr <1. 

Ilu «HACv.1ul j|- jilIf .ill u-.ll Iv iUdlnly 
(-■•nkdiH-il Will, .t'.uln ,rmcr< ami wllh 
(hv lllli.iin illnii .Sf' .hi' 

Hie s.iI ii' will wv nn u w.iW u i9y tu 
11AIH. I H rl III, I l> ilMi . 11,11 a nil) b.- I.h|. I lit-j 
Irani (lie Iiiimhuh 

Ai'PlUiilluli- •hoii'd-hr ifM III (hr Mali 
I Sheri. Hnli<r.iiv i.| sunej (iuldlnld, 
nirhnradiv. Ii. I nli i*i7(». 

WARWICKS) IIKK 
EDUCATION COMMITEKE 

COl'Nn I .IKK AK Y 
. .* “F > ASSIN I AM 
CK1-LMM.I-Y Wl Kill It FI. ION 
A new lihiuii -A Hl.iKSi *q (i m 
W«»e ( behnilev WiH.d Kfl.uOQ nopiilu- 
lloiw and in „cl as rcsinnal l.hrurv for 

t oiher hiun.-bek In iili.cex neji Hirmlag- 
am l( nearing rompleiinii. Toiul pupil- 
illnn of ihe area—1.90.000. 

Applicailon* aic In* (ted from Cli*i« 
lered l.ibnrlans Salary A P. 4 . 3 . * 1 . 1-6 
lo iJiaflK, 

KLiriinp pulni of ajlarv will dapenj 
. B " ,rL c ^ n ' ^ ,r >. * M «MMikl«r» Where 
lYnmnil rarenies will be mid 
Partlciilaik iri^i he nhlalnrd Irom Hie 
Coum. l.djrMun. llic ( , K>B(V. Llbimy. 
The Bull* Marwick 10 wlmm appllc*. 
Moll (Iiould be (ml In :?rd lulv. 1970 
J. CMFNFVlX-i RFNOI. hoMOly 
Rduealbm Ojm 

WEST SUFFOLK COUNTY 
LIBRARY 

required .fur ibe 
**ynup The jppnini- 
{"nJI 1 Y lll . l,£ n *? ,f *ltlnn the lerru* of ibe 
Lilwnrliin'h «cate end la deiigned a( a 
(irU rp*i UjMi'wlng ihe oinipkMon ol 
prjtfcnloiml eJiicatmn. 

Furl he 1 detail* ,nd ui'nllcar'on forms 
ftom P. R J ybdnn. * onnh Mbrailan. 
Coum* Nbrorp. .Sh.re Mall. Bury 81. 
Fdmuudi. Sufi oik 

lYlinEIIAVEN BOROUGH 
COUNCIL 

*>.!.* Jfti'JWLX. mrkakian 

, v'51 1 ' 1 *' MKIKS are milled (nun 
I hJrteiea l ibi j tl j n 1 (nr IIm potlllun. 
MSP •• .AY Ik \U.Tr* m 17.U13) 

Houkiim oc.ouimnd .ilun i.nf aUsieiue 


Ipwars.ieaioval. InliTyl DUj.nj nca Iiartl. 
ling expentei. •. . - • • 

. luiihn pjiIIli'Iuh ana rormx ot appU- . 
(■Uoa m>j- ho ubtai><rd tram me Counir 
Upmiidi. County ibft. Hcreruy, York, 
ailre. io wfiorp apnitc.il Ion* xnonid^ ha 
tumlllW, U »u*>n da 1'iKxlbJC. In any'- 
cAiejwi Inici. nan. 171 b full. I<47ft 7™ .- 

1 ' INSTflUTE OI' RACE.; 

. RELATIONS 

il'b “7 Ilie'eoNuuis. SuHfy . . 
**'<l'“ '••» rerooiinrndea I ;A. scale ,ac-' ' 
K"3l'llf MUyHi AnplUilfr- - 
Ifco Ubfirmn. jo Jtfibya.hlrft.-L K- 


LttNOON BOROUGU OF 
. BARNET . 

LURAKY SRKVICW 

JttSL -r MUEV&l ^ 

- Tolni ot eninr on the itala depetMcni 
o*t quanneillOM and operlenee. 

CandldaMi abould be. Cbuiicicd 
Ubrarlent. 

..Uutnnet Kbmt. FcnitaniWe pmi. 
queUto *“ in MUo °- C’aDwwnp dl*- 

AppHcation form and rurihci deiailx 
Borongb Librarian, KartiultcM 
HpuM, Tbe Bormuahs. Hendon. Stw.e. 
ChMlna dnie: lglb July, 1970 
B. H. WILLIAMS, Tulin Cl a.tc. 

LONDON nOROUGn OF 
HACKNEY 

tertor- 

FflfW Old kroUguhik r<A_ -. .J. - r>.__ 


ArpiScaimn loin and limber Inloiniu- '■.AI* Ik \U.Tr. m U.ulS> 

lion 1 ran, ihe Ubrarleo, Noilh-Weitern fc j,1 a “ l ‘* 11 "<*ournind .iIon iM aUsie 

Pplrtechare, Prince of Wakri Bond, JrtAST'Si «•?"*'* avei'fble In mill 

N W-5 l * r llil dCUHB supplied 

. ■ ... imucii Nulliifirii Ncheiiie ol Condtr,’ 


, UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

ASHMOLCAN LIBllARY 

. Ttafe ll a HClNl lor ■ ORADUATfi 
AssisfANi commencing ouooer id 
P 1 * ©J"* 1 * IUlarp Mate £1.1(9 
io £1.835 Ihe iiarffnS calsry will oe 
between ll. 1(5 ana £1.980 per annum 
. ,0 .?,'L aIinca 'L J Q ‘ *»parlencc 

SWfJtftOT’ ,,0,, is Mn - 

Applicatiooi. logcUiBi with the mraea 
of lwo referees, iliovld ,be asm lo Tbe 
Libra ri on. Asiunokan Lihraiy. Oxford 
OXl 2 PH. dpi Infe r than Jflfy Mw. 

PLYMOUTH POLYTECHNIC 
,, rowthJ * fcr 

•nnumi. 

ooPASSiftiRsm K t.SS,",; 

(he inam Jjbrsrv and in (he nearbi Marl- 

^S2nvtysni 

*"*»'ieaUoD( gulag dnalia of editcllou 
cailom eng eipcriencc ebouB-be 

. AtUng Uerk io .i- 

Dcwrlmepi, 8fn 


of Seri lee erpli. 

Amuicaiii.ni kkiMiig age umi.llmiiv 
and taperlrncc lognhur with (be win 
uf iwi' ip-eire*. i*. rfjch the uodsmgr 
by Mend*' . Lhr 17th iwi 1970. 
LainaStlnj tvHI dl-qiiul.l*. 

H il. j Rfcwnr. Tvsn (leit. 
Town Mill. Whitehaven 

ASSISI ANT LIBRARIAN (female) 
quirrd lu aislvt in Hie day io da> rL 
f‘C" «« • h u< fun '(«Anii 

Lihinry- AMijti in t]«e and ■ kno 
•ra«=., ;•* Kprai) ad-niniiiiarion 
euenilal Fitapply lu Perenm 
MaMaei Tedd'itiimi Auincont" 
Ljd.. Windmill ItuBii. sunbiiryre 
. TbuaKL M-ddx Tel : bunbuty hjsi 
nUlK 1 'WfllUTF. OF MAN AO 
MRN1 - require* i«u LlnRAI 
ASSISTANTS Preiium library „p{ 
•nre would pi an advantage lor une 
IHke postl. 8 tillable Lwndldalcg t 

N need between in and fOwMMgi Ic 
IJO .'ertl*. Salary nctardnig lu i 
■nd qunllilcuion*. Iloui* viS-iTdU p. 
Mon-Yrl.. luncheon niucbtri, thi 
week* anAurd h.lild iv. AprHcatlont 
idlHCM wnlldince I.l Slid ' Iidic 
It<tini* tniT.iiilc of Atanagciaem, Mi 
Huuk. Parker Street, inn* 
w c.2 friiohone: (ii-AOJ USA 

■®on^ U aYbs % W 

fOr jiDderti filling in nir before u 
Wltna to lie ^.Ibrurien 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALGih- 

CALGARY, ALBERTA, CANAD* 

FACULTY OF ARTS AND SClEto 

DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH- 

Applications are invited from established 5 BR,TIS " council 
with adminislralive abilily for the posiiJtQVA 
the Department of English effective Julyi YA 
is anticipated that this appointment willin' university of libya, 
professor level with currenl minimum sal^^c^' e of'■science' « 
per annum. The departmeni currently 
time appointments in the professorial rantii II * iencD ' (,,5m 8 ,,nlv ® ,s|| f ,n 
rently involved in teaching and researdi ^WK 1 wtSK 1 ™: 
level with a proposed Ph.D. programme,ffliS VniTSKS.2 VZ 
sity of Calgary anticipates 9,400 full timnc< wll,cet40n 01 wmas 

the 1970/71 academic year with p'fi 1 "“ ‘ Mnuaa ' 
increases nl about 20 per cent. Tlw usuillSLi tf 2 '™.,.?” ,»T4'i 

l s 'ri"S nc „ 6S ' elc v sppjx- ^r m ^s^sr m iHSSi 

De addiessed lo Ihe Dean of the Facullvi Bm0 - Emuioyef'o suporannun- 
Science, The University of Calgary^ l&'l&JZ?- io. r *VS 
Alberta, Canada 'ointod Bnd umiiioB. u.k. 

'■ ie paid H contracl renewed. 

NHHoaBHMBamMeaM^mamHaamftHimmNmmii^^^.1 yBHI coniracl. ronowable, 

^^•ranleed by ihe Brltlali Council. 

" “So quoting reloionco number 
. PU118 to Appolnlmenls 

SUNDI.KI AND PO .YTECHNIf lBk > n ’ The 0 r ' ,l#h Council. 65 

rm, Mei Siroel, London WlY 2AA 
ai* _. further panlculnre and nppli- 

lemporarv Librorion |on form >o bo roiumed com- 

r g -iftet mi lod os Boon possibio. 

In Ihe School of Art and Design 

duliy -3 lo commence on Iwi Si'piorulier, 1970. and |#r — 

July, 1971. 

Salary In nccurjunc* with rho N J.C. .Apodal Soalt lori&i-STER l 
io C1.34S (ten) lo CI.57S (Nnilonal aword pendlno) c 

ecLoMmu lo Muiiiiln uiinii!. Tim hourfl ol duly ara31pt (|E: NEW UNIVERSITY 

Lallara ol application, giving details ol gga, aduciltaiu 

■nd pravloua eaparltnca, and the names and iMrtinitie SUB-LIBRARIANS 
should be aani lo Iho Chiel Adminijiraiive Olllcer l« “ LiunnninniB 

S,mrta,lflnd ' * l,hl " ,an "Ihwicallon. ere Invlled Irom aull- 
ol Ihia odveriiiamant. f qualll.cd gradualoa lor Iwo 

Canvasalng will ba a dlinudllllcalion. 'Ie, 

70/69. Baaed at Magee 

- - -ymitu OoHaga, Londonderry. 

lerenoB will be given to appll- 
le with a good Knowledge of 

70/6Q. Baaed el Colaralnt. 
ABERDEEN COUNTV COUNCIL SrSL’lSA'S VXi 
Education Dep.Mmanl-Caunly Uka"^|l^»y5*« flag 

CHILDREN'S AND SCHOOLS' LIBIttf""' - 

ApplUMlli.ll* -Iii limlnl 11-.in Miilalil- i 5 |-rti.iur.l (TwiUKJltffy #Ofl ^ 0 I wl,h F'S.S.U.) : 
jiHmi- iich pu.t hi tin • mi.i*i,«ii*k l.hiaiy lrivrer The pf'MORaf.aja bv 618B (14)—£3.105 

u'vponsililr ii.* ih. . .. ,.i ., 1 * ,initiu-rk', inudik for F? ,,W oytiaBLiaj ta.iuu 

lihmin-k ami !••* il*.- liiiK.lmy ii,. v ( 111,11 ih* ( nmu* ._ . . ^ _ 

ivumr^c kviiin- j.» ..ii,- * I,.. .\ .uJs lihmv drf Im'lSSv 

■ho.ul* *-*.»i. Ih* t l.il.li. ii s a Mil k.l ....(* I Wariun mil »k«E2«?%uf New^ U/Mvireh v*^ 

iiiniic aid iiw >*l ilu*. I*. |M<.k..|. •■•iii|.frlirii*i*r |ga/r<l ctllu’ ra 1 Norlhern Ireland (oupllna 
t urn,vsv* ' t'n \,1 m'V‘"’ ind ,VJ ?opflale h rofarence number) to 

Lila!v i.- \ i*'*r .• i Vi' ‘i ... ..i,.., .. i ,.)m appIloatlonB, Including the 

iM-.liW.- ' ‘ 1 ••<•5*11.7.1(11. ijwdin,,, *nd addreiaea ol three 

i (i.II , * f . p.iii'k'iiu.% nut .. in-ins ir-lm-h inii'l ba Jujt^'igyg. B * n * n °* * B ** r 

IWln i mi In ••)<l.kkiir>1 In .iii il» l I'titil- I ll'ij'inii. I nunly IF-. " 

rviaic. Alwl.li-ni. kll" ’IlfI 

Ik Ml * k |y MH.-UII' Din.' J,’. ... 


9.7.70 TLS: 759 


VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND PUBLIC NOTICES &c 


LIBRARIAN/ 

INFORMATION 

ASSISTANT 

IBM UNITCO KINGDOM LIMITED 
la Inoklng loi Iwi, p»c.|il«i .i(,nu i't 
70. Ono pUbl li. lumilMt nl Fib 
Imperial luwv. Hum* llurn.v.. Im* 
ollio* will IUI lOl.uluil Ulil-I.ii* nl Tim 
tamo piuu ii (ml mil ih’-C.g n.tui. 
to Nmlltifl Ik'.i'.i' Ll-iiAn>'n 
Avoniib. Fehhaqi 

Apfilicflins bitriuiq i„..n ic.«-,l 

live good ” O le.ei !»/.■-• •• mid 
some pioulinui iii.iai* a«iii"iyo(y 
They will bu B(p.<r.iori (■> im ..• ine 
necessary apl.liiun n.-id nnii* ,9.0*1' 
(or work in an eapnna-nq in. i.vcoi 
enviromiinnl ani.....g>. v."H 

not need lo iia»i* p'e-.iri*** ic't*- 
puler H«psf'jncc 

An eacalienl Miui i.., eatery .v.u te< 

F iaid pine iiiiK.*ier.i> .u.u’.eiy 
(ollday comnulmniih ij 

foi Ihla year 

Pleeeq wrrfn .-..ii. ui-ia.i . o’ uyn. 
education axd fuuv.oui u*|iei tur 
lo Mr C. E GliiI. Adnun.^irol on 
Munager a< ilia r:u*ir. itairow 
address giving miMm-un aA/li/ 
324. 


INSTITUTE OF 
CONTEMPORARY ARTS 

ie holding nn oxl.i&U 3-1 alio ,t P<e 
hlelory of cnnntH l*n*r. O/n.i-nber 
1970. For wuiqiiJi purposes me 
ICA aea>« compleio or padiai 
i*w ol Oandi- acci If•»«*> a ijo 

8nair.plg* pf ail linpaii ..omir.g 

between iBH enj 19 OB 
Please aand dnia.ig fo Mu 1 ,gel 
Kustow, ICA. (Jaah Noute. i? 
Carlton Houae Tanaru. S vj.i 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF 
BOUNCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

CENTRAL 

(Lyon Playfair) 

LIBRARY 

r* a0i ■ junior 

AS 8 ISTANT for gitnuinl and 
varied lib mr/ dut.eo in * new 

bu u.ng. Laiary will bb 0 : 1 « ttalo 
rjelng. initially, io 1.900 pai annu(T»- 
Four weeks annujl li-ave. Picvious 
library experience not eaiBiliai 
bul appNcaala should lin<a al isa^i 
5 O.C.E ' O level pa«R 5 Apply 
In.writing, with the naniee m iws 
raferem. to ine Libmlfin. Lygrv 
WArtf 1 ] Library: fmpeoai College. 
a.W.,7, wlinfn one week « foe 
: apppafance of mi* edve'twemeni 


:ONDON BOROUGH OF 
SHEFFIELD 1■fttydaCY’LIBRARY 8 ERVICE 

ubraribs^ isslsfanl Reference 
JSC£&VAlbrarl«o^-A.P. 3/4 
SOT ? 1 ^ 08 p« flnnum 

is London WalgMing allowance 
Deputy pHcetlona are Invited from 
i eultably experienced 
Librarian Chartered Librarians, 
rsanior i«cM»rmirther details and Job 
A„ P ti 0 *i*w MNdijWfbtton may be obte 
tha Lfbr«n Borough Ubrarlan, 

Qiuduaia Cuii«)i5 a r>trGl AdiTrinletratlve 

Sc Hfll1 Ptac0 !, 
hrfaience EWt “'ume Road. Bexley, Kent 

rail * h,*#* l<?at 1 o n e to be received 
L^iwaiy prat«*"«* Borough Librarian not 
Bd.-iniaB#. ,'ir than 23rd July, 1070. 

' CLIVE DENNIS 

per ennum. 1 Town Clerk 

ApphMlIon 22-', 

aolaiis u$ 

Secreraty 
Polytechnic. 

Si 1WB. ■"LSf Ltbb 

an toon •» P 7 ” BTER 


cnifr'i 


in ' invited Irom 
OapertntaFiSluaTeji, with Library experlenoe 
ItifdMl PPJpdraona with "a proioaaional 
lltlcatlon m llbrarlanahlp for 
PiW*« 


Koale : 21 ,O 8 O-£ 1 ,B 20 . 


In branch of 







ROBERT GORDON’S 
INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 

1‘riwipul l.ibmiiiin: S. R. l.iu/ioni, F./...-I. 

Appoint men l of a 

LIBRARIAN 

ApplicJliniVi arc iiuiiuJ lor (lie posi of LIBRARIAN in 
clmrgc of Readers’ Services. 

Applieams nuisi be Chartered Librarians, and experience 
in ait acHdemic, special or reference library would be an 
ad van in bc. 

Robert Gordon's lusiiunc of TcchnolOBy is a Scotiislt 
Central Insiiiuiion. 

Salary will be in accordance wuh (he scale for Librarians in 
Central Institution* and will be within iho ran^e of £1,215 
lo £1.783 for Associates of the Library Association, with 

t rospeels of advancement lo £2,010 for Fcilows of,the 
ibrary Association. 

Applications glvlim iho names of two referees sltould bo 
returned by Monday, 20ih July, 1970, to: Charles Uirnle, 
Secretary, Kobcri Gordon’s Tnstitulo of Technology, School- 
hill, Aberdeen, from whom further particulars may be 
olNuincd. 


r - 

Library 

Assistant 

We have an urgent requirement for a male Library 
Assistant In our Book and Periodical Section. 
Ideally, we would like someone, aged 20-25 years, 
who has passed the Library Association examina¬ 
tion. He will be responsible for accessioning, 
classifying and cataloguing text books, periodicals 
records end circulation, control of loan material 
and answering queries. 


Applications should be made to: 
Senior Employment Officer, 
Reference QW/44/TLS, 

British Aircraft Corporation, 
Guided Weapona Division, 
Fllton, Bristol, B8fi9 TAR. 


A 


NATIONAL GOAL BOARD 

COAL HOUSE 
DONCASTER 

LIBRARIAN required io the Board’s Headquarters Library 
at Doncaster to take charge of the Library at Coat House 
which serves Senior Technical, Professional and Administra¬ 
tive Staff. Applicants should preferably be Chartered 
Librarians with some practical experience In n specialist 
library. Salary within the scale £1,535 to £1,940, FIvc-d&y 
week; canteen facilities; Superannuation Scheme. 

Apply in writing, stating age, qualifications, and experience, 
to Headquarters Staff Manager/Secretary, Coal House, 
Doncaster, quoting reference AA.142. 


BOARD OF TRADE LIBRARY 
SERVICES AND TREASURY LIBRARY 

There an vacancies, for unestsbllshad Assistant .Librarians (Librarians 
Grade IV) In ihe Hoard's libraries and In (ho Treasury Library, all in 
London. In ills Board ot Trade, the posts nil! initially be In the 
Hconortiics Division, but opportunities are provided for change of. duties. 
Including movcnwnl into tbo Technical Division, from Una to U*us. 
In Iho Treaiury Library, Tbo work il Initially reader's Kdvisory work. 
The duties ot Assistant Librarians includo.cauloButag. classification, pre¬ 
paration ot bibliographies and Indexes, enquiry work, and supervision of 
stall engaged In reader services; end ibe subject metier covers a wide 
range of economic and commercial subjects.-- 

Candidates for Librarian Grade IV polls must ,ba Char lered Librarians 
or have passed the Part II (Final)' or posl-grodunle prbfeSslonai u- 
' animation* of ' tbe. Library Association, or bold aa approved. Dip¬ 
loma or Degree In' Librarian ship- Salary scale : £1,1)4 at ngo- 20’ riving 
to £1,960 > year. 'Anapal loave 3 week* and 3 das*, to.-addition to. pub¬ 
lic holidays, Pros(iects of pcfpiHitant posts. 

APPLICATION FORMS rag be obtained from Um BOARD OF TRADE, 
Kilibtfihnut JNflihii; ReiDi J37, 1 Victoria Street, London* ?.wj, 
and thculd be returned by.Urd laly. 1970) t 


Universiteit van Amsterdam 



Tha Faculty of Arts of the University of 
Amsterdam Invites applications lor 
appointment to the 

chair 

of Arabic, Semitic Linguistics, 
and Islamic Studies 

The appointed professor will be 
responsible for courses In Arabic, 

Semitic Linguistics, and Islamic Studies, 
and will also exercise the function of 
director of tha Institute of Modern 
Middle East Studies. 

Applications with all relevant particulars. 
Including a list of publications, should b* 
forwarded to Chairman of the 
Appointment Committee: 

Prof. M. A. Beak. 

Instltuut voor hat Modarna Nablje 
Ooaten, Linnaeuestraat 2a, Amsterdam. 

Names of likely candidates may also be 
submitted to Professor M. A. Beak, 

Any further Information regarding the 
appointment will be supplied on request. 


Information Officer/ 
Librarian 

The Metal Closures Group are manufacturers of closures and containers In 
metals and plastics both in the U.K. and overseas. 

A central technics! library, situated In New Southgate, N.ll. provides a 
Technical Information aud Library service covering all aspects of commercial 
technical and patent information of interest to the group and its operating 
companies. 

We require a Technical Information Offlcer/Librnrian to take charge of the 
service. He will have a small staff to assist him.' 

Though professional qualifications are not essential, previous experience nW 
include several years’ work in a technical library. A knowledge of the puckagr 
ing or of an allied industry would also be nn asset. 

The successful applicant, male or female, will receive a salary of around 
£1,800 p. a < 

Apply hi writing lo the. Group Personnel Manager 

Metal Closures Group Ltd, 40 Brook Street, London, WlY SEP. 


public relations & 
information officer 


The Hotel and Catering Industry Training Board wishes lo appoint a Publla Relations sad. 
Information Officer to be responsible to the Principal Development Officer lor the development 
and maintenance of s'public relatione and Information policy. Applications are Invited (tom man 
and women who have not less then five years' experience In publla relations end/or information 
work and have a good understanding of the diversity, the Importance and problems of (he hotel, 
and catering Industry. The successful candidate must have the ability lo work lo tight time scales 
and considerable initiative to develop further the department. 

Salary In the range C2,876-E3,436 per annum (Grade 11) will ba paid according to qualifications 
and experience. 

Applications giving details of ege, qualifications and experience should be sent not later than 
20th July, quoting reference PRO/3, Id. Personnel and Training Manager, Hotel and Catering 
Industry Training Board,-P.O. Box 18, Ramsey House, Central Square, Wembley, Middlesex. • 



, .NORTHAMPTONSHIRE COUNTY‘.COUNCIL 

COUNTY LIBRARY . 

Children's, and School library Service . 

LIBRARIAN 

, A.P. 4 (E1 1 770.£2,92B) 

; - Applications are Invited from Chartered Librarians with suit¬ 
able experience for appointment to ihs above post which 
carries responsibility for all work with schools and children 
- In the Northamptonshire County Ubraty. • 

Further particulars may be obtained from, the County 
, Librarian, County Library, 27 Qufldhkll Road, Northampton, 
;NN1 lEFi by whom completed applications must be received 
, onorbefore 10thAugust, 1970. 

; ,'. v Pi.JONES; ClerjcoUHe.Cptin^Copnoil 


-University ol Wales 

university college of 

SWAN 8 EA : i 
Chair ol Philosophy ‘ 

Ths College wlatie* id apnotnl 
to lha Chair of Philosophy in lira 
Pflculty of Arts. • 

, Further ■ particulars,; q*jQll(ifl Ref¬ 
erence no. BTi’rhay bs otmlned 
How. ihf BBslsVar. Uittverelly 

CoHage ol. Swansea. Slrnlelon 
Pfl<k, Swansea, Oieim SA2 flPP by 
Auflu&t 31, iBfQ. V ■ 

AN£UftlN DAVIES. 

. , • ‘' R*StatrSi ' 





























